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r “SHE Government got home in Wednesday’s 
division by a majority of twenty-nine. There 
was no last-moment anxiety. The Liberals 

had decided on Tuesday that they would abstain, despite 

their chagrin over the breakdown of the electoral reform 
conversations, and it was pretty well known that the 
majority of the Labour Left-wing would vote with the 

Government. Only Mr. Maxton and four of his friends 

went to the length of abstention. The feature of the 

debate was Sir Oswald Mosley’s speech. He was clear 
and persuasive, and he explained as fully as possible the 
main proposals of his Memorandum. For these there 
is undoubtedly widespread sympathy in his own party, 
and even outside it, though Mr. Lloyd George mocked 
at certain of his schemes. The Government’s defence 
was laboured, and their efforts to show that Mr. Thomas 
had done all that was humanly possible to relieve un- 
_ émployment were not convincing. Nor could they fairly 
| Plead, as Mr. Lloyd George pointed out, that they were 
hopelessly handicapped by not having a majority. The 
Liberals had not only not refused to support any of the 
Government projects for dealing with unemployment ; 
they were ready to assist in carrying out the programme 
| contained in Labour and the Nation. This is an offer, 


ora promise, which Mr. MacDonald will surely have to 
take seriously. 

















* * * 


Of the need of new and much more strenuous 
endeavours to reduce the growing volume of unemploy- 


ment there can be no question. And even from the 


point of view of saving their own political skins, the 
Government’s timorous policy will not pay. The 


YM 


victory on Wednesday was not a triumph but a 
warning. The Nottingham election result, too, is 
significant. The heavy drop in the Labour and Liberal 
polls is due largely, of course, to the threatened repeal 
of the safeguarding duty on lace. But does anyone 
honestly doubt that many of those who voted Labour 
at the general election, and have not voted at all this 
week, are bitterly disappointed in their hopes of a bold 
handling of the unemployment problem? And this 
feeling is spreading steadily through the constituencies. 
Nottingham has its particular reasons for favouring 
Protection; but the electors in other places, too, are 
opening their ears to the ‘* safeguarders.’’ This 
malaise will not be cured by panegyrics of Cobden and 
academic proofs of the soundness of Free Trade, nor 
by appeals for patience till the ‘* world depression ”’ 
has passed. Ministers may feel sceptical about some of 
the schemes that they subscribed to before they took 
office a year ago. But they will have to try them. 
They will have, indeed, as we think, to take another 
look at the ‘* Mosley Memorandum ”’ that they have 
put in the waste-paper basket. 
* * * 

The Indian disturbances of the past week display 
certain features which do not harmonise with the Gov- 
ernment’s assurance that the situation is on the whole 
quieter. In Bombay, after a mass raid upon the Wadala 
salt depot, a raging Mohammedan mob held the city in 
terror for two days. In Lucknow on the 27th a storm 
of mob violence broke after an encounter between 
Congress volunteers and the police. At Dacca, in 
Eastern Bengal, wild communal disorders were accom- 
panied by the looting of shops and burning of houses, 
while Rangoon has been the scene of riots and of a 
paralysis of the city’s life equal in horror to the worst 
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occurrences in Western India. The Rangoon casualties 
are given as 26 killed and 600 injured. In Dacca and 
Bombay the Moslems were the aggressors, the mob in 
the latter city having been recruited by large bodies of 
low-class Moslem labourers brought in during the recent 
mill strikes. The affair in Rangoon began as a coolie 
riot, provoked by the bitter antagonism between 
Burmese dock-workers dismissed in the shipping strike 
and coolies brought over from India as blacklegs. The 
Government summary of news announces that the 
National Congress policy of mass raids and spectacular 
conflicts with the police has been extended and inten- 
sified, and it is believed that the Congress leaders intend 
to make their maximum effort in civil disobedience as 
the Simon Report appears. 


* 7 * 


Meanwhile all political parties at home are taking a 
cautious attitude about India. The debate in the 
House of Commons last Monday was in general con- 
ducted with marked restraint. The chief spokesmen of 
both Opposition parties promised support to the 
Viceroy and the Government in their efforts to preserve 
law and order. The Secretary of State dwelt on the 
brighter aspects of the Indian situation—prosperous 
trade, improving finances, the quality of Indian labour, 
the loyalty of the Indian Army. But when he came to 
the recent disturbances, and insisted that the Govern- 
ment’s duty was to govern, he fell foul of his Left- 
wingers. Their criticism, sincere as it may be, is for 
the most part singularly unhelpful, and at time it is 
positively scandalous. Mr. Fenner Brockway, in the 
debate on Monday, read a hair-raising report by the 
President of the Punjab Congress Committee on the 
brutalities inflicted on the Indian crowd at Peshawar. 
Asked by Mr. Benn whether he believed it was true, 
he gave this cool answer : 

I do not know whether it is true, but we have had 
read in this Parliament the official British point of view 
about this incident, and if this Parliament and the public 


are to know the truth, they must know the Indian 
account as well. 


Does Mr. Brockway think Mr. Benn’s account is a lie? 

If so, he is entitled to counter with what he believes to 

be the truth. But that is not what he does. He 

produces a statement for whose truth he will not vouch 

—he simply does not care whether it is true or false. 
* 7. * 

The White Paper on the Anglo-Egyptian negotia- 
tions, which appeared too late for us to comment on 
last week, contains little that was not generally 
known at the time of the breakdown. An agreement 
had been hammered out on every point except the 
Sudan. On that Nahas Pasha made claims that it 
was impossible for Mr. Henderson to listen to. An 
Egyptian correspondent in our last issue called them 
** modest proposals ’’; but they were in fact proposals 
for upsetting the apple cart. There is, no doubt, some 
legal basis for Egypt’s claims to the Sudan. Mehemet 
Ali conquered it in 1820, and his successors held it— 
and made a mess of it—for more than fifty years. We 
reconquered it from the Mahdi with Egyptian money 
and troops, and we recognised a joint sovereignty in 
it by the Condominium agreement of 1899. But the 
present demands of Egypt go much too far. They 
appear to treat the Sudan as an ‘*‘ Aegyptus irredenta,”’ 
which it is not. They insist on an unrestricted right of 
Egyptian immigration, which would certainly not be 
for the benefit of the Sudan and the Sudanese. They 
lay an utterly false emphasis on the Nile water-supply, 
about which they have nothing whatever to fear. 
Great Britain is not holding the Sudan merely in her 
own interest, but, as it seems to us, in the general 
interest. It was ill-advised of Nahas Pasha and his 


er 


friends not to recognise facts and sign a treaty that 

would have given them what they want in Egypt 

and a good deal of what they want in the Sudan 

with the chance in the course of time of getting more. 
* * * 

Gradual independence for the Philippines has been 
voted by a committee of the U.S. Senate by a majority of 
eight to four. The appeals of the Secretary of State and 
other authorities appearing before the Committee were 
of no avail, and it is expected that the Senate will pass 
the Bill. It provides for the calling of a convention for 
the drafting of a Constitution under which a Filipino 
Government could be formed, and for a plebiscite at the 
end of five years to discover the will of the people as to 
complete independence. The most significant provisions 
of the Bill are those relating to tariffs, the proposal 
being that from the second year of the interim period 
a rising scale of ad valorem duties on both sides shall be 
put on all imports. The protective tariff is the core of 
the present agitation for independence. Since the tariff 
struggle began in Washington eighteen months ago a 
section of the high Protectionists have been actively at 
work to bring about the separation of the Philippines 
from the American system, in order that all the products 
of the islands may be taxed like those from any other 
foreign country, and it is well known that some of the 
industrial and financial interests have contributed 
liberally to the propaganda. In addition to the tariff 
motive there is the question of immigration. Filipinos 
enter the United States at present without restriction, 
and in California their steadily increasing numbers 
create resentment in the labour market. They must, it 
is contended, be brought under the immigration quota. 
The combination of American Big Business and pro- 
tected Labour for the political freedom of the Philippines 
is indeed an ironic aspect of economic imperialism ! 

* * * 

The first round in the struggle for the disarmament 
of the illegal forces in Austria has ended in a victory 
for Herr Schober. In spite of the recent threats of 
the Heimwehr to resist disarmament, the Austrian 
Chancellor made no concealment of his real intentions 
in introducing the Government proposals for the 
alteration of the law affecting the carrying of arms. 
He wants the right to issue arm permits transferred 
from the local authorities to the Chancellor himself. 
Although the proposal seems mild enough in itself, in 
reality it confers far-reaching powers on the central 
Government. It has therefore given great annoyance 
to the Heimwehr, and in his speech in the Nationalrat 
Herr Schober admitted that he had been unable to 
come to terms with the Heimwehr leaders. At the same 
time he declared amid general approval that he had 
no intention of yielding to the pressure of anti-constitu- 
tional forces. Foreign confidence in Austria—so 
essential to the realisation of the projected loan—would 
evaporate unless an end were put to the present state 
of armed neutrality inside the country. He reminded 
his hearers that Austria was no longer disarmed but 
possessed to-day a reliable army and a reliable police 
force which could deal with any emergency. Herr 
Schober’s courageous speech has been received with 
wide approbation by all sections of the Austrian 
community, though the actual disarmament of the 
illegal forces may still be a long way off. 

7. * * 

The revised Education Bill, which has been before the 
House of Commons this week, has not yet climbed safely 
over the religious obstacle. To us, and we believe to 


the great majority of reasonable people, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan’s proposals for meeting the case of the nom 
provided schools seem very fair indeed. 
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with the great body of educationists, we should prefer a 
unified system of public education to the maintenance 
of the existing division between the elementary and 
secondary branches. But there would clearly be no 
possibility of achieving this great reform in time for the 
school-leaving age to be raised next year; and accord- 
ingly we have to be content with an arrangement that 
will serve for the time being. In any such arrangement, 
it is necessary to give the non-provided schools help in 
reconditioning themselves in order to conform to the 
new standards; but it would be most undesirable to 
provide new building grants on terms that would 
actually encourage the foundation of a large number of 
new denominational schools. Both in this matter and in 
that of denominational tests for teachers, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan seems to have found the best available 
compromise; and, while it is perhaps inevitable that 
certain sectarian interests should ask for more, we very 
much hope that both Houses of Parliament will pass the 
Bill pretty much as it is. 
* * * 

The Committee which has been considering the 
reform of parliamentary procedure has rejected the 
proposal that the hours of the House of Commons 
should be altered so as to eliminate evening sessions. 
Leaders of all parties are strongly against sittings in the 
mornings, on the ground that these would make it 
impossible for Ministers to carry on their departmental 
work. A proposal to meet at two o’clock instead of a 
quarter to three, and close at ten instead of eleven, 
was also vetoed, on the ground that it would upset 
lunch engagements following on a morning’s work. 
The net results of the Committee’s deliberations are a 
recommendation to change slightly the hours of sitting 
on Fridays, and a pious exhortation to Governments to 
be chary of suspending the eleven o’clock rule. In 
other words, there are to be no changes of substance. 
This, of course, will not. satisfy the critics of present 
parliamentary methods; but it may perhaps convince 
them that what is wrong with Parliament cannot be 
put right by any mere change in the times of meeting. 
The trouble goes far deeper. Parliament is trying to 
get through more work than any assembly of the kind 
can possibly do, and is likely to be called upon to do 
more still. Reform must surely come not so much 
from a change in hours, as from a revision of legislative 
methods, and especially of the cumbrous procedure in 
Committee, which takes most of the time. 

* * * 


The Labour Party’s right hand—the party Executive 
—has now asked its left hand—the National Council of 
the I.L.P.—to meet it in order to discuss the differences 
which have arisen within the wider body. This invi- 
tation, which has been accepted, follows upon the 
somewhat inconclusive discussions about party discip- 
line that have been taking place in the meetings of 
the parliamentary party. There are really two quite 
different issues involved. One is the amount of freedom 
of action that should be allowed to any individual 
member of the party in Parliament, whether he belongs 
to the ILL.P. or not. The other is the claim of the 
LL.P. to give orders to its own representatives in the 
House of Commons, and to enforce these orders, even if 
they conflict with the policy of the Labour Party as a 
Whole. These are two distinct matters, though it is 
often not easy in practice to draw the line between them. 
Possibly the difficulties of the present parliamentary 
situation may cause the I.L.P. to be more amenable to 
argument in the near future than it has been of late. 
So far, it has been inclined to take its stand upon Labour 
and the Nation, and to regard itself as authorised to 
Press for the immediate carrying out of any proposal 


that figures in that document, without regard to the 
parliamentary situation or the Government’s precarious 
tenure of office. This attitude is obviously unreasonable ; 
and it may drive the Labour Party into an attempt to 
shackle the freedom of the individual member in order 
to dispose of the pretensions of the I.L.P. group. 


* * * 


Miss Amy Johnson’s achievement has won—and 
deserved to win—the admiration of the world. A mere 
tyro in the air (though a first-class mechanic), she has 
made a long-distance flight that has only been made 
once before—by Bert Hinkler. And but for the adverse 
conditions she met with in the south seas, she would 
probably have beaten his time. But her failure to break 
a record will not detract from the merit of her perform- 
ance for any intelligent person. Miss Johnson has shown 
a degree of pluck, endurance and daring that we should 
hardly venture to look for outside a book of fairy-tales. 
She will get all the glory and the cash that are the meed 
of heroes. But is it not a little unkind of the popular press 
to try to make a fool of her? She must have a title, of 
course. Bert Hinkler, it is true, did not get one, but 
then he was a mere man. What shallit be? ‘* Dame ” 
is rather dull, and hardly suitable for a maiden in her 
twenties. ‘* Lady Amy ”’ would not distinguish her 
from the vulgar herd of dukes’ and earls’ daughters. 
Her appellation must be ‘** unique.’’ Let her be ** Sir 
Amy,”’ one newspaper has suggested! The Secretary 
of State for Air, we are told, is working day and night 
at this problem, and perhaps by now he has solved it. 
If he has not, he might consult the Arabian Nights; 
the Orientals are rich in honorifics. Or what about 
something borrowed from the Red Indians? 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The attitude of a 
section of the Scottish people towards immigration 
begins to create some resentment among the inhabitants 
of the Irish Free State, who feel that if the Irish immi- 
grant of the twentieth century into Scotland is poor 
and sometimes falls on the rates it is largely because the 
Scots immigrant of the seventeenth century drove his 
forefathers from their lands into the bogs and mountains 
where they have lived in poverty ever since. A recent 
report to the General Assembly in Scotland points out 
that about one-fifth of the persons convicted there in 
1928 were Irish. It is a fair hit; but the offences should 
have been tabulated. The Irish labourer in Scotland is 
admittedly a good worker and free from the more serious 
crimes. But he is violent in his cups, and has a secular 
distaste for policemen. Quite recently a London police- 
officer, surprisingly named Casey, confessed his aston- 
ishment .at the behaviour of a drunken Irishman. 
Probably many of the offences scheduled in Scotland 
were due to this national peculiarity, which in Ireland is 
disappearing under self-government. The report con- 
founds, or does not sufficiently distinguish between, 
religion and nationality, when it says ** There is good 
reason for alarm concerning the type of people who are 
coming to us from the Roman Catholic parts of 
Ireland.’’ This is an unfortunate phrase, no doubt 
inadvertently used, but suggesting the attitude of a 
certain class of people in Ulster, who, seeing Catholics 
there for the most part poor, take that to be the decree 
of Providence which is really the work of colonising 
Scotsmen. But the Scots people are too practical to be 
bigoted. When Mr. Dulanty, the Irish Free State Trade 
Commissioner in London, was selling twenty thousand 
samples of butter, eggs, and other commodities in his 
Irish provision shop in Glasgow during shopping week, 
he did not find it necessary to colour the North-East 
corner of his eggs Orange! 


B 
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THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


OT so iong ago, anyone who had ventured to 
predict that the unemployment figures might 
touch two millions this autumn would have 

been dismissed out of hand as a disagreeable and cranky 
pessimist. But it is now almost a commonplace that 
more than ordinary good fortune will be needed if we 
are to avoid that unpleasant happening. World prices 
may have touched bottom ; but no one can be sure that 
they have. And, even if they have, there may be an 
awkward interval of depression before there is any real 
beginning of world recovery. Nay more, it is by no 
means certain that even recovery in the world as a whole 
will materially ease our problems. We have special 
difficulties to contend with in India and other markets 
vital to our exporting industries. The Australian 
position is far from reassuring. And what if more 
prosperity abroad robs us of the one asset which 
depression has so far brought us—cheap money in the 
short-term market ? 

Of course, no reasonable person can blame either 
Mr. Thomas or the Government as a whole for the series 
of economic calamities that has fallen upon us during 
the past year. Other countries have, at the moment, 
quite as many unemployed as we; and it is plain enough 
that the recent rise in the number of our unemployed, 
swollen as the figures have been by legislative changes, 
has actually stopped short of what might have been 
expected. Except in the textile trades, there has been 
no really catastrophic collapse; and the coal-mining 
industry has actually maintained a higher level of 
production and employment than in recent years. It is 
probably true that a worse slump in output has been 
avoided, in some trades, only by accepting contracts at 
very narrow margins, or even at no margins at all. But, 
if we leave out wool and cotton, the position might well 
have been, at the present moment, a good deal worse 
than it is. It is, nevertheless, quite bad enough to give 
cause for serious anxiety; for it may be that we have 
fallen less far than some other countries because we 
were already further down when the slump began, and 
had therefore not so far to fall. And what really matters 
is not so much how far we have fallen, as the likelihood 
of a swift and sufficient recovery. 

If the situation is looked at from this standpoint, 
there is all too little that can be regarded as of good 
omen. The outlook in India is, to say the least, 
exceedingly insecure; China is in the midst of a new 
civil war; the purchasing power of our customers in the 
Far East has been seriously cut down by the fall in the 
value of silver, and in other parts by the slump in the 
prices of raw materials. This applies especially to the 
Empire countries, which are on the whole our best 
customers. Our export prices have fallen far less, 
despite the taking of unremunerative contracts, than 
the prices of the imports with which they have to be 
bought. In fact, even if prices were to fall no more in 
the world as a whole, it by no means follows that a 
satisfactory trade equilibrium could be established at 
the present level. 

Knowledge of these facts is, of course, largely 
responsible for the recent tendency to speed up the pace 
of industrial rationalisation. Every week now brings 
news of some fresh step towards the reform of our 
industrial machine. Last week, we had the proposed 
reorganisation of the Lancashire steel trade under the 
auspices of the Bank of England and the other banks 
and financial houses; and this week we have, presum- 
ably as the prelude to further reforms, the drastic 
re-capitalisation of Messrs. John Brown. The steel trade 
at least is clearly on the move towards new methods of 


production and marketing; and it is to be presumed 
that, as soon as the Coal Bill has become law, there will 
be big developments there also. 

This rationalisation of industry is, we believe, on the 
whole a most desirable and necessary thing. It is indis- 
pensable, if we are to hold our position in world trade or 
to maintain domestic demand for our products, that we 
should modernise our plants and methods of production 
and marketing, eliminate the standing charges for the 
use of borrowed capital by which many of our leading 
businesses are weighed down, cut capital losses and weed 
out weak-sellers and obsolete producers, and, perhaps 
above all, bring down the excessive costs of distribution 
and apply centralised methods to the disposal of our 
goods. Doubtless, some of the plans that are now being 
made public are conceived on wrong or inadequate 
lines, and will have before long to be modified and 
stiffened up. But we should be far more hopeful if we 
could see in other industries, and especially in the textile 
trades, anything like the signs of movement that can 
be seen already in iron and steel. It appears, however, 
to be beyond dispute that in both wool and cotton plans 
of reorganisation are still hanging fire. The Lancashire 
Cotton Corporation and the other new ventures in the 
cotton trade are making very slow progress; and in the 
wool and worsted trades there seems to be hardly a 
beginning of reorganisation. Moreover, there is even 
less sign of a willingness to get down to the reform of 
our methods of merchanting and distribution than to 
improve the efficiency of the processes of production. 

Rationalisation is making some progress, but is it 
advancing, even now, nearly as far as the situation 
requires? We greatly doubt if it is, and if even the 
new pressure of the Bank of England and its associates 
will apply a sufficient stimulus. It is, we believe, 
necessary also for the State to play a larger part. 
There are two fundamental difficulties in the way of 
industry rationalising itself, even with the bankers’ aid. 
Investment in the depressed industries is very difficult 
to make attractive to the private investor, because he 
will naturally not put his money where it may be used 
to meet existing standing charges, and also because at 
least some of the big capital developments which are 
highly desirable in the national interest cannot be 
relied upon to yield a sufficient direct return in the near 
future to make them satisfactory private investments. 
May it not be incumbent on the State to play its part 
in lending the depressed industries, on proper condi- 
tions, the money with which to carry through approved 
schemes of development and reorganisation ? 

The second difficulty consists in the lack of com- 
pulsory powers. Only the State can create really 
inclusive organisations for either production or market- 
ing, or compel a reluctant firm to conform to an 
approved general policy. The present Coal Bill is, in 
many ways, a most unsatisfactory measure. But we 
shall be surprised if it is not followed before long by 
others applying the principle of compulsory organisa- 
tion as the means of securing the application of a 
common policy in various industries. 

Rationalisation, carried far enough and in the right 
direction, can do a great deal to save our industries 
from losing their position in world trade and also, by 
cheapening production and marketing, to improve 
home demand. But it seems to us quite impossible to 
argue that, for a good many years to come, rationalisa- 
tion is likely to cure, or even to mitigate, unemploy- 
ment. On the contrary, it is likely for a long while yet 
to throw men out of work at least as much as it 
provides for their re-employment. Its main object, in 
the last resort, is to save labour; and while it may thus 
be able to stimulate additional demand through lower 
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prices, it is more than doubtful if this result will follow 
until it has been applied as thoroughly to the distri- 
butive as to the productive processes, and more than 
probable that, as it advances, the pace at which its 
successive advances displace labour will, for a consider- 
able time, exceed the pace at which it provides 
additional employment through increased demand. 

Our conclusion then is that, while there is a strong 
case for doing all we possibly can to speed up rational- 
isation in its distributive as well as its productive 
side, no possible development on these lines can be 
regarded as either a solution of the unemployment 
problem, or as absolving the State from the need of 
seeking to solve it in other ways. Rationalisation may 
indeed, by making industry more profitable, make it 
easier for the State to raise funds that it can use in 
providing for the needs of the unemployed. But it 
cannot and will not, for some time to come, provide 
work. 

This is the basis of our sympathy for what we under- 
stand to have been the main contention advanced by Sir 
Oswald Mosley and his friends. Whether Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s practical suggestions were right or wrong we 
do not know; for we have not seen them. But we have 
no doubt at all that he was right in urging that the 
State must either make a real effort to provide useful 
work, or by some system of pensions as well as by 
raising the school age remove a large number of 
workers from the labour market. Of these two alterna- 
tives we prefer the former; but it is possible to reject 
the latter only if the former is courageously adopted. 
No Government—and a Labour Government least of all 
—can, in the long run, afford to reject both, and to put 
its trust merely in rationalisation and the ‘* dole.”’ 


THE RHINE REGIONS 


SARREBRUCK : May 28rd. 
have been. has begun. For the past few weeks I 


have been journeying from point to point in the 

regions between the Rhine and the French frontier, 
and everywhere the movement of troops and material, and 
preparations for their movement, have been observable. 
Soon from Mayence to Kehl the land will be cleared of 
foreign soldiers, and Germany will be, after an occupation 
of nearly twelve years, free once more. It seems incredible 
that practically twelve years have elapsed since the Allied 
armies swept into Germany, where they have remained ever 
since. That space of time is either too short or too long. 
It is too long if it was intended to enforce the acceptance of 
peace conditions ; too short if it was to ensure the execution 
of the Treaty. If the occupation was meant to give France 
time to reorganise, it has been unnecessarily protracted ; if 
it was meant to insure France by other than moral methods 


against risk of invasion, it has been ridiculously inadequate. 


For my part, I have never understood what purpose was 
served by keeping armies on German soil. Assuming that 
there was an intelligent purpose in the minds of those who 
fixed the apparently arbitrary period of fifteen years, so 
glaringly absurd that it has been reluctantly curtailed, that 
purpose has not been fulfilled. 

I am convinced from all I have seen in this little tour of 
Alsace, of the Sarre, and of occupied Germany, that the 
occupation has not helped France in any way. Was it to 
enable France to erect fresh fortifications on the frontier? 
It is notorious enough that the French defensive system is 
far from being finished, and has scarcely been planned. Was 
it to prevent German propaganda in Alsace? Propaganda of 
4 most effective kind there has been, so that Alsace is 
purchasing German goods, and even the “ souvenirs 
d’Alsace ’? which I bought were stamped, ‘‘ Importe de 


l’Allemagne.’’? Was it to give the French an opportunity 
of acquiring the Sarre? The Sarre, even in the opinion of the 
most nationalistic Frenchmen, is utterly and irremediably 
lost. Was it to coerce Germany into the carrying cut of 
its engagements? So far as reparations are concerned, the 
occupation produced nothing, and the present arrangements 
are the outcome of two committees whose results have been 
voluntarily accepted by Germany—results which reduce the 
criginal demands by about nine-tenths. Security? While 
it is not my immediate business to pronounce on Germany’s 
military strength, it is obvious that, despite the occupation, 
Germany could, if it so desired, train its youth and 
manufacture war weapons both at home and abroad. Such 
security as there is comes from anything but the presence 
of alien soldiers for a certain number of years on a restricted 
part of German territory. 

In short, the occupation will long be cited as a 
monumental instance of diplomatic stupidity. Either 
Marshal Foch was right or he was wrong. Either the 
Rhineland should have been occupied in perpetuity or it 
should have been left to its rightful owners as soon after the 
war as was expedient. If you hold the theory that the safety 
of France lies in the possession, cr at least the control, of 
the Rhine provinces, it is foolish for France to leave them. 
If you dismiss that military theory, then it is equally foolish 
for France (with England and Belgium) to stay a moment 
longer than necessary. This compromise of fifteen years 
from January, 1920—or something over sixteen years in 
all—is meaningless. My view is that, in the Rhineland 
controversy of 1919, Foch was wrong but logical; while 
Clemenceau was right but illogical. 

There is everywhere undisguised satisfaction at the 
departure of the troops. The pretence, in French news- 
papers, that the population of the Rhineland is sad at their 
going is at once comical and pathetic. How should the 
Germans not rejoice? To be sure, there has been, of recent 
years, very little friction. The officers and men have been 
well behaved ; there are few complaints against them; they 
have mingled freely enough in the life of the German towns, 
and have been good-naturedly tolerated ; doubtless, we shall 
hear again of ** romantic ’’ unions, or disunions, for love is 
ignorant of geography; and a score or two of café-keepers 
and tradesmen may be badly hit financially by the 
evacuation. But the pecple are unaffectedly relieved to see 
the last of these hostile men. Foreign soldiers, in so far as 
they are not hostile, in so far as they do not represent 
constraint, are false to their functions. It is all very well 
to say that in real life, with its unfailing accommodations, 
people and foreign soldiers are perfectly friendly ; but people 
and foreign soldiers never completely forget that they are 
antagonists. The soldier, if he has a raison d’étre, 
symbolises, if he does not practise, oppression. He is the 
instrument of an alien tyranny. 

I sit under the lindens of a little German town; on the 
bench opposite is a workgirl who is eating her lunch from a 
paper bag; the children hurry home from school, the girls 
with their Gretchen pigtails, the boys with brightly-coloured 
caps on their heads; phlegmatic burghers, their heads 
cropped, move slowly past me; and in this typical German 
town park the French soldier, in his horizon-blue uniform, is 
a painful anomaly. He knows it, and he has not his 
customary assurance. The Germans know it, and though 
they bear him no _ ill-will, they are unmistakably 
embarrassed. Either he signifies nothing at all—and it is 
difficult to regard him in that light—or he signifies much 
that is unpleasant. He typifies, for example, the war, which 
we are told has been legally abolished; he is a constant 
reminder of Germany’s defeat; he is a conspicuous living 
menace; he is a perpetual prohibition, a perambulating 
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Verbot, the incarnaticn of a foreign will. And though we 
may smile at the thought that one poor unconscious soldier, 
who is suffering from nostalgia, and does not understand the 
language he hears, and is uncommonly uneasy away from 
his companions, should nevertheless impersonate Cesar, or 
even figure Bellona, yet, as I look upon the unhappy fellow, 
his incongruity is manifest. 

Even in the Sarre there is jubilation. The good folk of 
Sarrebruck «re careful to inform me that their town is not 
cecupied ; if there have been, and still are, foreign soldiers 
in the Sarre, they are merely to assure the lines of communi- 
cation; they are in control of the railways. This is, of 
course, correct; the Sarre is not ** occupied.’’ Yet there is 
something pathetic in the distinction which is drawn, this 
pride in not having sunk to the level of the people cf the 
occupied regions. The Sarre is glad that such soldiers as 
are left will go by the end of June. 

If ever diplomacy was farcical (and it has been) it was 
when the statesmen in their wisdom decided to hold a 
plebiscite in 1935 to ascertain whether the Sarre is French 
or German. Is it possible for a town to be more German 
than Sarrebruck? Were the plebiscite to be held, 99 per 
cent. of the population would vote against French adminis- 
tration. True, there is a third choice : they may opt for the 
League of Nations! Now, however great may be our respect 
for the League, it is difficult to imagine a normal individual, 
with some sense of his own people, electing to become a 
subject—or a citizen, or whatever the term is—of the League 
of Nations. Had definite autonomy been promised when 
Germany was in danger of collapse, it is just conceivable 
that the Sarre would have got out of the German Reich; 
as it is just conceivable that, had an audacious French 
politician been in the place of Poincaré, he might have 
provoked, in a moment of confusion, a separate Rhineland 
Republic. Of the morality of such procedure I do not speak ; 
but certain it is to-day that the Sarre has overwhelmingly 
made up its mind. It follows that Germany, in the 
negotiations at Paris, does not see why it should pay an 
excessive price for the premature restoration of the Sarre 
to the Reich. In five years the Sarre, which a few French- 
men apparently once thought to be French, or capable of 
being won by French blandishments, will revert, with or 
without a plebiscite, to Germany, and Germany will 
exercise its option of repurchasing the domainial mines. 
Why should it, to advance the date, offer France special 
economic advantages, either in respect of a consortium or 
in respect of tariffs? There are sound practical arguments 
for a Franco-German arrangement—for the Ruhr does not 
want the competition of the Sarre, and Alsace does not want 
to be commercially cut off from the Sarre—but they must be 
considered now on their merits, and cannot be strengthened 
by political promises or threats. If, as is hoped here, the 
Sarre is to be freed by September, there must be no more 
bluffing at Paris. A few years ago a bargain could have 
been struck on the French abandonment of the Sarre; it is 
now too late to do more than negotiate a reasonable accord 
without asking any fee for the surrender of the Sarre. 
Otherwise the plebiscite will reveal the amazing hollowness 
of French claims. 

When the French entered Alsace they were received with 
acclamations. ‘*‘ Le plébiscite est fait,’? exclaimed 
M. Poincaré. He was probably right, for my trip through 
Alsace has shown me that, in spite of the repetition of the 
most absurd blunders (the latest is the manner in which 
M. Tardieu has changed, without rhyme or reason, a 
respected Prefect), Alsace is French at heart, though 
Germanic in speech and customs. But if the plebiscite was 
** made ” in Alsace by the mere manifestation of popular 
feeling, the phrase can now properly be applied to the Sarre. 


There, too, the plebiscite has already been taken; and it 
would be weil, in the interest of diplomatic decency, not 
to insist on the figures. 

In short, the evacuation should be complete ; the Sarre, as 
well as the Rhineland, should go back to Germany. It is 
too late to ask what use Germany will make of its freedom. 
Indeed, that was a question which could never be put to 
Germany. Freedom is in its nature not conditional; and 
after twelve years of occupation, in one form or another, 
Germany is entitled to a liberty whose consequences we 
cannot limit in advance. I have sometimes grave qualms 
abcut those consequences; for there are signs that hitherto 
Germany has, prudentially, concealed its real play; but it 
cannot be helped—there is no warrant for the occupation. 
After the evacuation, perhaps, we can discuss in a more 
realistic spirit such projects as those of M. Briand, for a 
European League of Nations which will not be a rival of the 
universal League of Naticns, for a European federation 
which will ieave national sovereignty unimpaired and 
national quarrels, political and economical, unsettled, for 
a bloc of countries which will make no united stand against 
any other bloc—such projects for squaring the circle as are, 
in defiance of the facts, the fashionable babble cf Europe 
to-day. SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 


SALT AND TODDY 
D URING the three months that have passed since the 


Indian disturbances reached an acute stage, the 
militant Swarajists would seem to have resolved 
that the destiny of the British Raj must be made to turn 
upon two natural products of the country—Salt and Toddy. 
At the beginning of March, before starting his long march 
to the sea, Mr. Gandhi submitted to the Viceroy a new set 
of demands, eleven in number. They included the 
immediate repeal cf the salt duty and total prohibition of 
drink and drugs. The Mahatma, it will be remembered, 
went to prison after threatening to lead a mass raid on 
the salt depot at Dharasana, while his followers have 
divided their militant ‘* non-violence ’’ between salt raids of 
many kinds and the cutting down of toddy palms. Salt and 
liquor are, and always have been, two important divisions 
of the Excise Department in the Indian Administration, but 
it would be safe to say that outside the special Anglo-Indian 
community very few people in England could give any 
explanation of their significance. 
The salt monopoly is an ancient institution of India, and 
a traditional privilege of the Indian ruler. In Hindustan the 
Moghul Emperors made it a regular part of their adminis- 
trative system. The East India Company could not do 
other than take it over. Clive found it established through- 
out Bengal, and it is interesting to note that he wished the 
proceeds to be used towards the increase of official salaries, 
as a safeguard against the taking of bribes by the Company’s 
servants. No sooner, however, did the affairs of India come 
within the range of Parliamentary criticism than the system 
was subjected to attack. The Parliamentary Committee of 
1788 observed that ‘‘ even if the monopoly of this article 
was a profitable concern, it should not be permitted.” 
Public opinion in England had long been against monopolies, 
and this Committee held that, apart from their admitted 
evils, the oppressions practised upon the licensed manufac- 
turers cf salt in India deserved the particular attention of 
Parliament. The Committee of 1832-3, last but one of the 
great parliamentary inquests into the affairs of the East 
India Company, recorded, among many other interesting 
facts, that in Bengal government salt was sold by aucticn 
at monthly sales (as government opium continued to be 
down to our own day), and that the average prices obtained 
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were some 288 per cent. above the cost price, with all 
attendant charges. Six years earlier a Select Committee had 
reported that the evils then prevailing, however they might 
be modified, could not be eradicated except by the extinc- 
tion of the monopoly. After 1835 the annual imports of 
overseas salt increased rapidly, the Salt Department was 
gradually modernised, and the controversy was shifted from 
the monopoly to the duty. In 1865 the most eminent Indian 
Civilian of his day, Sir Charles Trevelyan, then Finance 
Member, gave his opinion in favour of a moderate increase, 
and said : ** No tax can be collected more cheaply, or with 
less annoyance to the people, than the salt tax.’’ After the 
rise of the Indian National Congress the question became 
political; and the enemies of the tax could always quote 
shecking or iudicrous examples of enforcement calculated to 
stir the Opposition in Parliament. 

The Government monopoly remains essentially unaltered, 
but it is not all-inclusive. Only in the Punjab and in the 
salt-lake region of Sambhar, Rajputana, is the Government 
the sole producer of salt. In Madras and Bombay and other 
provinces there is a system of licences for manufacture. 
The holders pay a nominal ground rent for their depots in 
addition to the duty, and they are required to maintain 
good quality in their product. This questicn of quality is 
cbviously vital, and, as Mr. C. F. Strickland, I.C.S., remarks 
in the current number of the monthly India, it has been reck- 
lessly ignored by the Gandhist raiders. The private making 
of papadkar—that is, swamp salt below 50 per cent. of 
purity—is not prohibited; but very little salt cf better 
quality than that is to be collected by hand, and, as the 
public health authorities in many districts have made 
known, the danger is that illicit evaporation may yield 
nothing but poisonous stuff. Old denunciations of the salt 
monopoly were doubtless abundantly justified, but the con- 
tinuance of salt manufacture as a public service would 
appear to be a necessity in a country such as India. 

To Mr. Gandhi, of course, the matter is altogether simple. 
He is the enemy of all Government machines. Such lieu- 
tenants of his as Mrs. Naidu and Mr. Patel have not the 
same excuse, and their confusion of mind is displayed in 
their indifference to the question whether the places they 
marked for raiding were Government depots or private 
factories. Moreover, there is the question of imports. 
About 25 per cent. of the 2} million tons of salt consumed 
annually in India comes to Bengal by sea, the freight charges 
being of the lowest because salt makes useful ballast. The 
Gandhists would naturally be in favour of a ban on sea- 
borne salt, or of a high protective duty. In either case the 
result would be a rise in price for the Indian consumer. 

The ups and downs of the salt duty make an important 
chapter in the fiscal history of British India. Down to the 
days of Ripcn’s Viceroyalty the laws were complicated and 
full of anomalies. By the Salt Act of 1882 uniformity was 
introduced, and since the Curzon epoch the policy of the 
Government of India has been to keep the duty down to the 
minimum, while retaining it in the Budget for the Finance 
Department’s reason, that a tax is good in itself if it brings 
a steady revenue and bears lightly upon the whole people. 
In Bengal sixty years ago it was about one anna (1d.) a 
pound. For about twenty years before 1907 it was kept at 
Rs. 2 or Rs. 2.8 per maund (about 80 Ibs.). This figure, 
according to G. K. Gokhale, amounted to about 1,600 per 
cent. of the strict modern cost price. Lord Curzon, very 
wisely, brought it down to one rupee (then Is. 4d.) in 1907, 
and not until the war was it raised again and then only to 
R. 1.4, The duty became a sharp political question seven 
years ago, when the Finance Member, struggling with a 
deficit, dcubled it in the Budget of 1928. The Indian 
members of the Legislative Assembly threw it out, but the 


Viceroy, Lord Reading, used his power of certification to 
put it back. In the following year it was reduced once 
more to R. 1.4. This is about equal to half the retail price, 
at an average of 16 seers (32 lbs.) to the rupee, or roughly 
one farthing per pound. Mr. Strickland, writing from 
long official experience in the Punjab, estimates that for a 
family of five an annual allowance of 50 Ibs. would be a fair 
average, including salt for the cattle. The tax works out at 
the equivalent of cne shilling per head per annum. To the 
European worker, even in the poorest country, a family 
tax of five shillings in the year would be trivial. But it 
must be borne in mind that the Indian peasant exists on a 
level of poverty that makes five shillings look like a gold 
nugget. And the tax has accumulated so vast a heritage 
of popular odium that it would be the path of plain wisdom 
for the Finance Department to write it off, as they have 
written off the revenue from opium. Normally the salt yield 
amounts to scmething over five millions sterling in a total 
annual Budget of £72? millions. 

Toddy, of course, is a very different fiscal and social 
problem. Mr. J. Coatman, the author of the annual survey 
of India and its administration (the Moral and Material 
Report, 1928-29), remarks : ** About a quarter of the total 
population of India—the Mohammedans—are practically 
outside the drink evil since their religion forbids them to 
take alcoholic liquor, and thus prohibition is for the most part 
faithfully cbeyed.’? He might have said also that, as regards 
religious discouragement, Hindus, Buddhists, and Sikhs are 
not very differently placed. The liquor evil, nevertheless, is 
very serious, especially among the congested labouring com- 
munities of the great cities, and the demand for prohibition 
by Mr. Gandhi and his allies is, Mr. Coatman sees, “‘ largely 
inspired by genuine reforming zeal.’’ Absolute prohibition in 
India, however, is manifestly impossible, since, apart from 
all other considerations, it would require an immense army 
of preventive agents in every province. Nature and human 
nature in any case are alike against it, for the toddy palm is 
ubiquitous, and the Indian villager cannot be effectively 
restrained in the matter cf fermented liquors, country spirit 
and the rest. Thanks now to the raids of the Swarajist 
volunteers, toddy has found a place in the world’s news, and 
observers of the civil disobedience crusade are presumably 
interested in knowing how the toddy palm is related to the 
grand problem of government in India. 

Toddy (Hindustani tari, palm) is made from the blossom 
of various nut-bearing palms, the maturing flowers of which 
are tied up with rags at the points of the long and tough 
spathe, or covering, which develops as they grow. Before 
being tied up the ends have been treated with lime, and as 
this takes effect the toddy collector comes round again, 
shaves off the end of the spathe and of the flower with 
a sharp knife, and attaches an earthenware pot to the spathe 
for the juice. It drips from the flower, and is collected daily 
by the collector on his rounds. He makes his way from tree 
to tree by means of an elaborate rope scaffolding, which he 
treads with a series of skilful movements. The juice he 
draws off is the clear golden liquid known as sweet toddy. 
When kept for two days it ferments and becomes the light 
lager of the Indian peasant. A certain percentage of the 
sweet toddy is taken to the distillers and made into arrack, 
the country spirit whose crude potency has at all times been 
responsible for countless village crimes and gang outrages. 
The draining and sale of toddy is controlled throughout India 
by the Government, the licensees paying an annual licence 
fee together with the excise duty. Gandhi’s volunteers, 
needless to say, are pitted against a strong vested interest 
of their own countrymen, attempting, as Mr. Coatman puts 
it, ** to prevent the one class from plying their trade and the 
other from satisfying their appetite.’? At different times 
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more than one provincial Government has accepted prohibi- 
tion in general terms as the gcal of its policy, and in 1927 
the Legislative Council of Madras passed a resolution in 
favour of a twenty years’ time limit for the liquor traffic. 
But here, as elsewhere, the Mahatma has created a dilemma 
for his party. He demands that the Government which he 
desires to overthrow should, before its abdication, sweep 
away the teddy and the liquor trade by executive order, so 


that a self-governing India may build upon prohibition as 
a realised ideal. 


ADVICE 


T is an unfortunate fact for the human race that good 
I advice has a way of becoming apparently ridiculous 
as soon as it is uttered. Many of us can recall a large 
body of advice offered to us by uncles in our boyhood, 
and at least some of us regret that we did not accept 
fifty per cent., or even more, of it. But an uncle who 
begins, ** If I had my life to live over again,’’ and goes on to 
dilate with enthusiasm on a course of life which he has 
never followed himself and has not the slightest intention 
of ever following on this side of Paradise, becomes a 
laughing-stock to his nephews, who gradually proceed to do 
most of the things against which he has warned them. Here 
it is partly the interval between his precepts and his practice 
that invites derision. But I have equally found that the 
young who deride the admonishments of a peccant uncle 
are not inclined to take any more seriously the advice of an 
uncle who is impeccable. The human being always finds a 
good reason for rejecting good advice. If it is advice so good 
that the wisdom of generations of human experience supports 
it, then it is mocked as a platitude. 

Yet, if I can judge from my own case, it is possible both to 
reject and to ridicule the good advice in which the years 
have been so prolific and at the same time to be in secret 
agreement with it. I seldom read a piece of advice 
commending a better life than my own without knowing 
that it is true. The poet who commended 


Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in your own, 


may not have been inspired by the Muses, but he had 
very good sense if he had not put it into words. So had 
that much-ridiculed lady who averred that 
Just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs, 
but she, too, made the mistake of putting her conviction 
into writing. (Apart from this, the word “ all” is, 
perhaps, an exaggeration.) Kindness, indeed, while the 
most charming of the virtues, is the virtue which above all 
others seems to entice the ethical poet into expressing 
himself in a fashion that brings upon him the ridicule of the 
world. There were never truer words spoken than those in 
the lines : 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood, 
but even the most faithful admirers of Tennyson are a little 
ashamed of his having written them. And, if one were asked 
to name two lines of verse stuffed with wisdom and empty 
of everything else that makes wisdom delightful, what better 
example could one find than : 
Little deeds of kindness, little words of love, 
Help to make earth happy, like the heaven above. 
It may be that truth and banality are a mixture that the 
human mind ultimately finds indigestible. But I suspect 
there is more in it than this. It seems to me that it is as 
much the common hostility to good advice which ridicules 
such lines as : 


Be good, sweet maid, and 
let who will be clever; 


as the sense of the falseness of Kingsley’s assumption that 
cleverness can be had by ‘‘ who will ”’ for the asking. 

For, indeed, good advice that wears the mask of 
literature excites the comic sense no more than good advice 
which makes no literary pretences. The plain fact is that 
almost all books of good advice are, from one point of view, 
funny. Deep breathing, for example, is, I have no doubt, 
an important aid to health, but it is very difficult to read 
seriously mest of the books which advocate deep breathing. 
I remember one of them which urged the initiate, while 
holding his breath, to rub his solar plexus circularly, mur- 
muring the Lord’s Prayer, or, if he objected to that, a 
stanza or two of Omar Khayydm. I am sure, if I had had 
the strength of character to practise this exercise, I should 
have prolonged my life, and I pass on the counsel to others, 
but, if anyone mocked it in company, I should pretend to 
be as cynica} as he. Similarly with most books about diet, 
about health, and about strengthening the will. I suspect 
that most of them are true, but I can neither obey them 
nor defend them against the cynic in miyself who refuses to 
take them seriously. 

I have just been reading a little pamphlet called Right 
Eating and Right Living, ‘ collected’? by Mr. Richard 
Mayer, which has rather alarmed me, as it advises me to 
live in so different a fashion from the present, but the 
precepts of which, I am certain, I shall never be able to 
put into practice. There are few men leading a civilised life 
who do not feel that there is something gravely the matter 
with them aud who would nct give a great deal, even if they 
would not do a great deal, to achieve the mens sana in 
corpore sano of the old tag. To them this pamphlet must 
surely bring the vision of a better existence. ‘* Poise and 
peace,’’ as the author remarks, ‘* bring power ”’; but how 
can we hope to attain poise or peace while we are disturbing 
our wretched systems every day with the most venomous 
irritants? Pvise and poison cannot live together, yet poison 
is apparently one of the commonest constituents of our food. 
The very salt that we so blindly sprinkle on the breakfast 
egg is a menace or, as the author phrases it, a ‘* trouble- 
maker.’? ‘ Salt,’’ runs the twentieth of his general rules: 
** Don’t use it; it is an irritant and a trouble-maker.”’ The 
same fact emerges from the eighteenth rule, which begins: 
** White bread, white sugar and salt are great trouble- 
makers.’’ It is true that salt has proved to be a great 
trouble-maker in India, and who knows how much of the 
violence that disgraces a world that ought to know better is 
due to the consumption of this unsavoury substance? I 
feel confident that there is seldom a row in the House of 
Commons but some salt-eater is at the bottom of it. Possibly, 
indeed, it is in the elimination of salt from our diet, rather 
than in grandiose schemes for the United States of Europe, 
or for Empire Free Trade, that we ought to seek for a remedy 
of the present discontents of our planet. In a saltless Europe 
France and Italy would be half-way towards shaking hands 
over their naval differences, and the Bolshevik and the 
Englishman would be contentedly at home in each other’s 
territories. 

But no. The elimination of salt alone would not, perhaps, 
be enough. For, as Mr. Mayer tells us, ‘* the use of coffee, 
tea, cocoa, chocolate, tobacco is harmful. With the 
progress of education the time will come when the human 
race will free itself and become entirely independent of these 
crutches. Under the same heading comes the use of hot con- 
diments, such as pepper, salt, paprika and seasoning. These 
condiments and seasonings keep the blood in a feverous 
condition, creating an artificial thirst which is the real cause 
of alcoholism, the soda fountain and the candy habit.” And 
not of these only. For those who cannot assuage their fevers 
with alcohol or sugar candy or at the soda fountain 
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inevitably turn to the more reckless forms of political 
agitation, the compilation of novels likely to be banned by 
the Home Office, or to some other cathartic outlet for the 
fire in the biuod. Posterity may decide that what was chiefly 
wrong with the literature of our age was that it was the litera- 
ture of an age that loved paprika not wisely but too well. 

If posterity is educated to the point of obeying all the 
rules set forth in Right Eating and Right Living, however, 
it is difficult to see how our descendants will ever have a 
square meal. Rule two, for example, runs : ‘* Avoid eating 
when the sight of plain food does not fill the mouth with 
saliva.’ If 1 had obeyed that rule consistently, it seems to 
me probable that I should have died of starvation leng ago, 
for the sight of plain food has never filled my mouth with 
saliva during my life. Practice, on the other hand, may make 
perfect in this matter. You can imagine the man of the 
future going every few minutes into the dining-room for 
another look at a rapidly-cooling poached egg to see whether 
the sight of it yet makes his mouth water. Those will be days 
of boundless leisure, when a man will have plenty of time 
for such experiments, and when the true epicure will be 
able to spend a pleasant day in testing the effects of various 
kinds of plain food—boiled ccd, tripe, sago, nutmeat, 
marrowfats and so forth—on his salivary glands. But even 
then he will not be safe from the iron rule of abstinence, for, 
however his saliva may flow in the morning, he is rigidly 
forbidden to eat. ‘* Morning hunger after a night of sleep,”’ 
he is told here, *‘ is nothing other than one stage of the 
disease that in due course of time will lead to serious develop- 
ments. Therefore, eliminate breakfast.’? And, if he is a 
brain-worker, he is told : ** Always go into your study, your 
office and your bed with an empty stomach,”’ so that, if he 
works in the afternoon and evening, it is not easy to see 
how he can safely take lunch or dinner either. However, 
he must not worry about that, for, *‘ in case of persistent 
hunger,’? he may always act upon the author’s advice to 
** cultivate a contented mind.”’ 

The authcr, indeed, is as much concerned with our mental 
as with our bodily condition, and gives several ‘* rules for 
a successful and contented life ’’ to be read before going 
to work. One of them is: “I shall do at least two 
kindly acts to-day, and put myself out to do them.” 
Another is: *‘ I shall be sympathetic to friend or foe, 
animal or plant, be humble without, and have self-respect 
within.’? And, in the section entitled ‘*‘ Dietectics of the 
Soul,” we find the injunction: ‘*‘ Apply rhythm and 
harmony in all your tasks; do not act as if you were always 
chased.’? In short, there is enough good advice in the 
book to turn ycu into an angel in human form if only you 
had the courage to admit that you agree with it and to 
modify your way of life accordingly. You know very well that 
aleohol is bad for you, and also that—see page 13—** more 
people suffer and die as a result of starch poisoning than die 
from the effects of other intemperance, such as alcoholism, 
ete.” Why, then, not admit frankly that good advice is 
good? Why remain cynical? Why not begin, at least, by 
giving up paprika? It will require an effort of the will, but it 
will be worth it. If there is a League of Total Abstinence 


from Paprika, I for one will join it to-morrow. v. ¥. 


Correspondence 
EGYPT AND THE 


To the Editor of Tue New StaTEsMAN. 


Smr,—Will you allow me to make a few remarks anent 
anous Bey’s speciously-worded letter in your last issue? 
He talks about the drain imposed on ‘‘ the meagre financial 
resources of Egypt ’’ in contributing to the Sudan, and 


SUDAN 


appeals to the reader’s sympathy by saying that the drain 
necessitated the starvation of the educational and public 
health services of Egypt. As a matter of fact these services 
were not affected, proportionally, any more than others; 
whilst the prosperity of Egypt was not appreciably lowered 
during the few but fat years in which she contributed to the 
Sudan. The latter country, by the way, has for many years 
been self-supporting: but to this Fanous Bey does not refer. 
He is, however, kind enough to allow that ‘‘ some British ”’ 
helped in the reconquest and administration of the Sudan: 
as if Egypt were, on her own initiative, entirely responsible 
for these matters! 

“No truly representative Egyptian statesman can accept 
to surrender the Sudan.’’ Of course not—but who has asked 
him to do so? Here your correspondent is evidently under an 
entire misapprehension. All we want is to uphold -the 
Condominium—which Egypt wants eventually to destroy. 

It seems somewhat absurd for Fanous Bey to suggest that 
it would be a brutal thing for Great Britain to annex the 
Sudan, whilst at the same time the initial stages of Egypt’s 
real desire to do precisely the same thing for herself are 
characterised by him as ‘‘ very modest proposals.” 

May 24th. Yours, etc., 


Ex FLammis 
(ex-Sudan Agent). 


THE CENSORSHIP IN IRELAND 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Your correspondent’s letter on the Irish Censorship 
in last week’s issue (May 24th) was interesting and saddening. 
It brought a melancholy note to my mind—‘ Ou est le roi 
Louis, monarque redouté et Charles qui dans la fleur de sa 
jeunesse faisant trembler |’Italie? ’’ The connection may 
not be clear. There were days when Ireland was the book 
market of Northern Europe and the Frankish kingdom, when 
even austere Columbanus showed a Celtic gaiety in handling 
Ovid and Greek metres. Yet seventh-century Erin was full 
of saints whose lives were full of poetry. Modern Ireland does 
not look to the days when she was exempt from Gregory’s 
authority, but to her friends and kinsmen across the Atlantic. 
The liquor trade chants the praise of Prohibition, and perhaps 
the Oxford undergraduate was not altogether flippant in 
predicting a boom for the secret-drawer industry of Ireland. 
Your correspondent believes the censor will help increase of 
population. But is he sure the attractions of a censorship will 
keep this new population in the land of their birth? 

St. Hilda’s College, Yours, etc., 


Oxford. HIBERNICA. 
May 26th. 


ROADS IN SPAIN 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTeESMAN. 


Sir,—I have just (this last week) returned from a tour by 
motor-cycle in Spain. I was quite alone, unserved by any 
kind of influence except that the R.A.C. obtained my 
triptyque for me. 

In regard to the customs, I found that there, as everywhere, 
the Spaniards were the soul of kindness and patience, although 
my Spanish is poor. The roads, however, tell a different 
story. : 

My map was a Taride, and I decided to venture on no roads 
marked worse than passable. From the frontier to Santander 
the road is very good indeed, Santander to Burgos is quite 
good. The main road to Madrid, however, for forty or fifty 
miles is so bad that my licence-holder tore off its rivets, and 
the carrier, although only holding 14 lbs. firmly strapped 
down, smashed. I turned off the road to go to Segovia, and 
this road is mud, loose stones and potholes. Then, on the 
way to Madrid, for fifty miles from the capital the road is 
very good. As everyone knows, the roads in Madrid are 
utterly foul, but the road to Toledo is very good. 

Now, although the Taride marked the road to Valdepenas 
as good, it is quite the worst road I have ever seen, or even 
dreamed of, mud, stones, and potholes, so terrible, that after 
fifty miles of it I could hold the bike up no longer, and for 
the first time in my life I fell off. 

When the damage was repaired, time was so short that I 
had to take the shortest route back. The maps (all of them, 
Taride, Citroén, Michelin) marked the Madrid-Valencia road 
as very good, it is part of the Circuito Nacional de Firmes 
Especiales, and it is Itinerario No. XII, so I chose this. I 
believe it is 350 kilos long, and except for the usual 50 kilos 
at either end, the other 150 miles all the way is terribly pot- 
holed. I have never even lost a bolt in England, but in one 
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day, immediately after leaving the garage, silencer, switch- 
box, legshields, mudguard and undershield were lost or 
smashed. 

From Valencia to Barcelona is partly good, mostly passable 
and partly very bad. Then the show piece, Barcelona to 
Perthus, is very good indeed. 

You will see that Spanish roads are good in show places, 
just out of town, near frontiers, etc., but as for the scientific 
building, if it is scientific to strew gravel on mountain hair- 
pins, if it is scientific to keep these same hairpins in a far 
worse state of repair than the rest of the road, if it is scientific 
to make the bend so acute that even a motor-cycle, slipping 
its clutch at walking pace has difficulty in negotiating the 
bend, then Spanish roads are scientific.—Yours, etc., 

5 Abbey Grove, H. E. Woop. 

Nottingham. 


FARMERS AND PRICES 


To the Editor of THe New StaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—In the absence of any prompt reply to the quite 
pertinent query of Mr. Edgar Bottle (May 17th), ‘‘ Why do 
not the co-operative societies give us the cheap loaf of which 
‘S. L. B.’ speaks? ’”? may I put in the reminder that the 
“* Co-op.,’” as we know it, is an instrument of competitive, 
not scientific, marketing? It is part of the clumsiness which 
sends seventeen bakers’ carts into the same street every day; 
and the sixteen redundant carts have to be paid for by the 
consumer, as well as the swollen overheads of ‘‘ clumsyism.”’ 
Another obvious thing is that the ‘‘ Co-op.,’’ like the rest, is 
not above making the swings pay for the less profitable round- 
abouts. The C.O. needs what the P.O. has, viz., a 100 per 
cent. monopoly, before much of its full utility can be demon- 
strated. 

One hopes that every reader of the New STATESMAN care- 
fully assimilated the great good sense of the letter of Mr. 
(Farmer) Robert Howie on the same page as that of Mr. 
Bottle. May I quote five of his lines? ‘‘ The promotion of 
scientific marketing in every direction that the term implies 
ought to be the first and main objective of a national land 
policy. Individualism dies hard among farmers, but dire 
economical necessity aided by energetic State guidance, assist- 
ance and persuasion, might achieve much.” “ §S. L. B.’’ this 
week strikes a similar note: “‘ if the farmer receives help. . . 
he must follow instruction.’’ At present, says “ S. L. B.,”’ 
“the farming community does not help.’? He also 
quotes the famous truism as to the fate of ‘‘ the land where 
wealth accumulates and men decay.’’ And so we hold on to 
old and false theories about “ surplus ”’ (wealth accumula- 
tion), men decay and the ‘‘ C3” section of the population 
increases, whilst we wait, with such grace as we may, until 
the farmer is willing to be persuaded and instructed—upon 
terms! Has our experience of a persuasive but futile National 
Food Council taught us nothing, or has a sometime great and 
strong nation courage enough left to demand that its agricul- 
ture shall become a co-ordinated service rather than a com- 
mercial gamble ?—Yours, etc., JESSE HAWKES. 

Hemel Hempstead. 


THE LIMITS OF SOCIALISM 


To the Editor of THe New SraTesMAN. 

S1r,—The position will be cleared if you take into considera- 
tion the unproductive part of the Budget of 1913, compared 
with that of to-day. The difference is chiefly in two items: 

1. The service of the debt. 
2. Doles. 


These together amount to about £400,000,000 per annum, 
all (as are all charges) borne by productive industry alone. 
The debt charge as well as that for doles is paid for no ser- 
vice rendered (so far as the nation at large is concerned), for 
the former is interest on vanished asset; and as to the latter, 
to work is to forfeit the dole, a premium on idleness. 

In one case a household is drawing £6 10s. per week. Use 
the Euclidian method and suppose the unproductive Budget 
were £2,400,000,000 per annum. What then would be the 
state of productive industry? It is finance that needs ration- 
alising a thousand times more than industry. Take the great 
pre-war cotton combines—none watered in the 1920 boom— 
viz., the Fine Cotton Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association, 
the Bradford Dyers’ Association, the Calico Printers’ Associa- 
tion, the Bleachers’ Association and many other concerns in 
spinning and weaving all going at a greater or less speed to 
perdition. There is no trade cycle here and no hope, and yet 
all are highly rationalised with the most up-to-date equip- 
ment on which no money has been spared. Unless favoured 
by nature no exporting country in these times of overseas 





competition can enjoy a standard of living higher than that 
of its competitors. I write with sixty years’ intimate know- 
ledge of the cotton trade.—Yours, etc., 

5 Cross Street, Manchester. A. HENTHORN Storr. 


THE SPANISH DRAMA 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your reviewer of my book on Spain pays me so 
many compliments that I must take his criticisms as indis- 
pensable counterweights to preserve the balance of his 
review. In no spirit of cantankerous complaint, but merely 
in search of information, I would, however, ask him kindly 
to explain: ; 

1. Where did he find that I believe that Spain should be 
‘*a kind of arbiter for Europe ”’? 

2. Why is the theory that nations in the League should 
be called upon to advise and negotiate in a friendly way 
cases in which they have no direct interest—a theory, | 
take it, which is the very core of the League of Nations 
—** astonishing ’’? 

3. Why he thinks that Spain’s part in the Upper Silesian 
award makes a claim for a permanent seat in the Council 
indefensible. 

4. Why is my argument—not your reviewer’s so-called 
‘* repetition ’’ of it—to the effect that Spain should have a 
permanent seat if the other big Powers have it, ‘‘ a piece of 
special pleading,’’ which your reviewer is good enough to 


decorate with the epithets ‘“‘ingenious’’ and “ non- 
sensical ’??—Yours, etc., S. DE MapariaGa. 
Boxtrees, 
Old Headington, 
Oxford. 


THE CONQUEST OF RICKETS 


To the Editor of THe New SraTESMAN. 


Sir,—The letter of Mr. Charles Hine, published in your 
issue of May 24th, is indeed timely, showing, as it does, that 
this country is very much to the fore in the field of vitamin 
research. 

In addition to the discovery quoted by Mr. Hine, it may 
interest your readers to know that a large amount of pioneer 
work on this subject has been undertaken, and is still being 
vigorously pursued, by Professor Heilbron and his school at 
Liverpool University. 

As one who was privileged in this school for a number of 
years during the earlier stages of the work, may I remind 
you that some months previous to the announcement by 
Dr. Rosenheim and Mr. Webster, the existence of ‘ Pro- 
vitamin D”’ had already been foretold, and its absorption 
spectrum described, by us in a paper presented to the 
Biochemical Society on December 6th, 1926? 

If there are any who still doubt the ability of British 
biochemists to hold their own in this field, let them study 
the work on vitamins A and D published in recent years 
from Liverpool, from University College, London, and from 
Dr. Rosenheim’s department at Hampstead, and they cannot 
fail to be convinced of their error.—Yours, etc., 

23 Shaftesbury Street, Epwarp D. Kamo. 

Stockton-on-Tees. 


TIME AND TALENTS CLUB 
To the Editor of THe New SraTesMAN. 


Sir,—On Saturday, May 3lst, H.H. Princess Helena 
Victoria will lay the foundation stone of the New Time and 
Talents Club House in Dockhead—a little-known district of 
half a mile square lying between Bermondsey and Rother- 
hithe, with a population of 5,799, mostly waterside labourers 
and factory hands. The people of Dockhead are looking 
forward to this day, not because of the publicity which the 
event will give them, but because it is in this new building 
that the Dockhead boys and girls are hoping to realise the 
opportunity for self-development and social amenities which 
hitherto they have never had the chance to enjoy. That they 
will make good use of these opportunities and turn them to 
good account we have no doubt whatever, for the Time and 
Talents Guild has had clubs for the girls and boys in this 
district for the past twenty-five years in an old public-house, 
which is too small for the further developments which the 
results of this work now call for, and which in any case is to be 
demolished under the L.C.C. slum clearance scheme. 

The new club, which will be a family centre, will have 2 
large hall for club activities, gymnastics, lectures and con- 
certs; four small classrooms for educational and group work; 
a library where the mothers can read and rest in the after- 
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noons, in the quiet which cannot be found in their own homes; 
a flat to accommodate six Time and Talents workers; a roof 
playground where the children can play in safety above the 
noise and dirt of the streets, and a chapel which will be the 
centre of the religious training and inter-denominational 
worship which has always been the basis of Time and Talents 
work. 

The freehold site on which the club is built has been offered 

by the L.C.C. on specially advantageous terms. The total 
cost of the building, with the price of the site, furnishing and 
endowment fund, is £14,000, of which £10,200 net has been 
raised in the last two years. There now remains but £3,800 
to complete the fund, which must be raised by the end of this 
year, when the club will be finished. 
” Though we realise that this is a comparatively small sum, 
and hardly calls for a special appeal, we also know that the 
resources of the Time and Talents Guild, which has to find 
an annual income of £3,000 for the upkeep of its settlement 
and hostel, has been taxed to the utmost in raising this extra 
money, and we therefore feel justified in asking your readers 
to send contributions to this new club, which we feel confident 
will be the means of tiding Dockhead over a period of much 
difficulty and uncertainty due to the demolition of and re- 
housing of a part of this area, and will help them to make 
the best use of their new homes, at the same time befriending 
those who must continue to live in insanitary houses. 

We, therefore, earnestly ask for a generous response to this 
appeal. Cheques may be sent to:H. Cockburn, Esq., 29 Col- 
lingham Road, S.W.5.—Yours, etc., 

AvBerT C, Starr, M. EpitH BEAsLtey 
Mayor of Bermondsey (Bev- (Manager L.C.C. Schools 
ingtons and Sons). (Group II) ). 

Honoris E. Harrorp Viotet A. Tritron (Chairman, 
(Warden, Time and Talents Dockhead Club Building 
Settlement). Fund). 

Puitire Carr (Chairman, 

Peek, Frean and Co., Ltd.). 


Miscellany 


MUSICAL FESTIVALS 


LITTLE less than a month ago I went down to a 
A musical festival at Torquay. As I glided along in 
that wonderfully smooth-running train which leaves 
Paddington daily at midday and arrives at Torquay at ten 
minutes to four, I wondered that, now the novelty has long 
since worn off, there should be any devotees of long-distance 
motoring left. How incomparably quieter, pleasanter and 
quicker train-travelling is than motoring—that is, when ycu 
get such trains as the Great Western Railway provides 
between Londen and the West of England. One can lunch 
comfortably in the restaurant car of the train, hardly 
conscious that it is moving, and one can stretch one’s legs 
and go for a stroll or lounge at ease and read—all of which 
are impossible travelling in a motor-car. 

When I arrived at Torquay and bought the local Herald 
and Express (may it long survive the Northcliffe com- 
petition !) I found in it a letter from some local maniac— 
whom the Mayor ought to lock up—complaining that 
the project fcr filling up the delightful old harbour at 
Torquay and turning it into a parking place for motorists 
had apparently been shelved. It is obvious that many of 
the residents of country towns do not realise how the 
deafened and petrol-jaded millions of Londoners regard their 
distant oases. Here was Torquay spending a great deal of 
money on a five-days musical festival in order to attract 
visitors during the month of April to the seaside and sylvan 
beauty and peace of Torquay, and at the same time some 
resident wanting to destrcy the whole character of the town 
by abolishing the sea and putting in its place a park of 
motor-cars! I am not writing as an anti-motorist. On the 
contrary, I did for years possess a small car, from which 
on occasion I got pleasure and convenience; but I hope 
motoring will never take the place of train-travelling, and if 
the railway companies would have the enterprise to take up 


and deposit their passengers from door to door by means of 
motor services from their stations, then the motor-car would 
sink to its proper position in our social life as a mere 
accessory to travelling. 

The musical festival at Torquay was extremely well 
organised by Mr. J. M. Scott and the musical director of the 
Corporation, Mr. Ernest Goss. The small but capable 
municipal orchestra was strengthened by leaders in all 
departments from London and, thus fortified, gave 
admirable performances under Sir Henry Wood, Sir Landon 
Ronald and Sir Edward Elgar of well-selected programmes 
drawn up rather on the lines of the Promenades. The 
concerts were given in the Pavilion, a well-constructed, airy 
and graceful hall, holding about 1,200 people, on the quay- 
side. The acoustics of this hall are gocd, there is no echo 
but much resonance, and the hall was practically sold out for 
every concert, so that the festival was a complete success 
financially. That there is demand for such musical festivals 
in our provincial towns is undeniable. The annual Three 
Choirs Festival, which takes place at Worcester, Gloucester 
and Hereford in rotation, is an enormous success. It brings 
thousands of visitors into these towns every year. It gives 
the residents of the town and the country around an 
opportunity of hearing music which they would otherwise 
hardly obtain, and it gives to Londoners and to the 
inhabitants of other cities and other parts of the country the 
opportunity for a change cf air and scene with certain 
recreation no matter what the weather conditions are. It 
is not surprising that, with the pcor facilities for change of 
scene and recreation that we have in this country as 
compared with the inhabitants of Germany, these few 
opportunities should be so immensely popular that during 
the Three Choirs Festival, for example, it is almost 
impossible to get hotel accommodation in Worcester or 
Gloucester or Hereford. 

A few far-seeing individuals, such as Sir Barry Jackson, 
have realised the possibilities, and his Malvern Dramatic 
Festival last year was an instantanecus success, and is to 
be repeated this year. When the new Stratford-on-Avon 
Memorial Theatre is built there will be something to go to 
Stratford for once a year. Hastings, Bournemouth and 
Eastbourne have long realised what an increasing attraction 
to visitors a gcod municipal orchestra is, but even these 
towns have so far only made small tentative effcrts in the 
right direction, and it is time for a much bolder and more 
enterprising policy. 

One of the difficulties in the way of developing musical 
and dramatic festivals in our English provincial towns that 
shall be comparable to the magnificent festivals held 
annually at Salzburg, Frankfurt, Cologne, Munich and 
many other German cities, is the ignorance and inexperience 
of our local authorities. In Germany all these cities enjoy, 
a tradition of culture that came from some artistic court 
or other centre of intellectual life; whereas, owing to the 
early industrial revoluticn in this country which beggared all 
our provincial society to the aggrandisement of gigantic 
manufacturing depots such as London, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, etc., our countryside was left 
depopulated, and its inhabitants sank into igncrance and 
apathy. Too often the town councillors and the residents 
of our provincial towns fail to realise that the first require- 
ment of a provincial town is that it should have a character 
of its own, and not that it should look like a lost suburb 
of London or Birmingham. The local resident is full of 
respect and awe before our gigantic industrial capitals, little 
thinking that their inhabitants are filled with loathing and 
hatred of them, finding their ugliness more intolerable every 
day. The Torquayite wants to copy all the so-called 
amenities of Londcn—its parking places, its multiple shops, 
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its stinking petrol-fumes, its clamorous advertisements, all 
unaware that every decent Londoner hates these things 
and would abolish them if he could to-morrow, and will, in 
time, succeed in abolishing them. 

When it comes to music, of course, they are in a similar 
situation. If Torquay, or Cardiff, or Hastings, or any other 
enterprising and imaginative municipal corporation wants to 
attract visitors to its musical festivals, it must do something 
further than give festivals which are, more or less, an 
imitation of the Promenades at the Queen’s Hall. As a 
basis, the Promenade programme does very well, but only 
as a basis. There must be, in addition, some attractions of 
a less hackneyed character. There must be a certain amount 
of new music and of music that the concert-goer and 
broadcast fan does not hear every day of his life. It would 
be well, therefore, for the musical directors of corporations 
planning musical festivals always to get into touch with some 
London critic of standing, such as Mr. Ernest Newman or 
Mr. Eric Blom, because such a critic would always be able 
to give freer, less partial and more catholic advice than 
professional musicians, who are limited by all sorts of 
tactful considerations which the independent musical critic 
is free from. W. J. Turner. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


LD sayings are illustrated in a new way by the work 
of Van Gogh. His genius was near allied to 


madness, and an infinite capacity for taking pains 
went to forming it. But the result was something cutside the 
ken of those who would make the world fit in with adages. 
How lucid his painting was when his hold on reason was of 
the most tenuous, and how many influences went to the 
production of a manner altogether unique, may be seen 
at the Leicester Galleries. Each canvas is a revealing one 
in this admirable exhibition, either a good example of his 
individual achievement or a valuable clue to his develop- 
ment. There is an echo of Mauve, his fellow-countryman, in 
** Montmartre,’’ something rather like Boudin and the con- 
temporary elegances in ‘*‘ La Terrasse des Tuileries,”’ a 
reminiscence of Chardin—apart from its subject—in the still- 
life of the wine-bottle and bread and cheese, and a full 
impressionist impulse in the *‘ Avenue.’’ Then came the 
discovery of the Japanese prints, which was to release him 
decisively towards his own free expression. The spell of 
Japan is obvious enough from the copy of Hiroshige and the 
background of ‘‘ Woman at a Café Table.’? He avows it 
when writing of the view of Arles with irises in the fore- 
ground—* A little town in the midst of a countryside all 
flowered over with yellow and purple : just—can’t you see 
it—a Japanese dream.”’ 

Japan never disappeared entirely from his work after- 
wards. But it no longer obtruded nakedly upon the canvas 
as something detached from Van Gogh, of which he 
interpolated a slice, enisling it with the European tradition. 
He fused it with his own invention, melting it in the red-hot 
activity of his mind, until in the end Provence and the Orient 
were one common manifestation of the spirit behind appear- 
ances, and ali the art which he had known before was drawn 
into the unity of his personal expression. From this came 
such miracles as ‘* Gauguin’s Arm-chair,’’ the seascapes at 
Saintes-Maries, ‘‘ The House of Vincent ”’ and ‘‘ Fields at 
Auvers.’’? Of the last he wrote : ‘* Though the brush almost 
slipped from my fingers, and knowing exactly what I wanted, 
I have since painted three more big canvases. They are vast 
stretches of corn under troubled skies, and I did not need to 
go out of my way to try to express sadness and the extreme 
of loneliness.” Death came—he had sought it—very soon 
afterwards; but, as his letter shows, he was aware that he 


had done what only the great artists can boast—knowing 
and doing exactly what he wanted. 

It would be hard in an exhibition to find an appropriate 
painter-neighbour for Van Gogh. The Leicester Galleries 
have wisely gone to another art to furnish him with 
company. They offer some delightful lithographs as well, 
which include a feast of Toulouse-Lautrec, but the other 
feature of definite importance in the show is Mr. Dobson’s 
large bronze of a seated female nude, entitled ‘* Truth.” 
Mr. Dobson’s progress has been continuous and deliberate. 
From the days of ‘‘ The Concertina Man ”’ the scope of his art 
has steadily increased, gathering new beauty and approach- 
ing a perfected identity of representation with plastic sense. 
This identity is altogether accomplished in ** Truth,’? which 
is the most ambitious as it is the most successful work he has 
yet given us. A fresh grace starts forward to meet whatever 
angle of vision the spectator may adopt, and a circular tour 
of the figure is a real esthetic excitement. Without any 
extraneous sentimentality, and simply offering its own three- 
dimensional harmony for our satisfaction, ‘‘ Truth ” is a 
triumph of ‘* pure ”’ sculpture, and in its attainment of such 
an aim it marks a date in the history of the art in this 
country. When the English sculptor seeks after more than a 
cheap realism or a hackneyed conventionality, the cultivation 
of his art is apt to be every whit as thankless as that of the 
Muse. The movement to purchase ** Truth ”’ for the nation, 
inaugurated by the Contemporary Art Society, is a happy 
opportunity to show that this need not always be the case. 

The exhibition of Mr. Epstein’s ‘* Madonna and Child ” at 
the Knoedler Galleries affords a valuable chance to compare 
the methods of our two most original sculptors. Both he 
and Mr. Dobson only rise in our estimation from the 
experience. These are two more cases of artists who know 
exactly what they want to do, and succeed in doing it. 
Mr. Epstein’s group is dramatic and representational. Like 
most of his work, it tells a story which he who runs may 
read, and it is not Mr. Epstein’s fault if tco many people 
run without taking the trouble to read. Rarely has such a 
weight of expression been imposed on a piece of sculpture 
as on his Madonna, and rarely has it been borne with such 
mysterious dignity. It is massy, but impeccable in 
proportion, and should nct be long outside the cathedral, in 
which alone it could be seen to best advantage. 

Mr. Meninsky’s paintings at the St. George’s Gallery mark 
a further advance on the part of one of our most important 
younger artists. His work has from the start been grave and 
thoughtful, adhering with considered firmness to the classic 
traditions, though always with an individual power of 
selection and assimilation. At his present show he has 
allowed himself a freedom of pose in the figure-pieces which 
predominate in it, a liveliness of colour and a greater 
receptiveness to graceful line than hitherto. This has 
imparted a sense cf ease and abundance to his canvases of 
which one had previously regretted the absence. In 
wedding beauty to his intellectualism, Mr. Meninsky has 
greatly increased the appeal of what was always fine work. 

T. W. Earp. 


THE LIME TREES 


LIME trees full of summer green, 
How, rooted, do you stand, 


When my pcor body knows the earth 
But as a heap of sand? 


O blackbird, why do you perch there 
And sing so close to me, 

When !onging overflows my breast 
And sways me like a sea? 
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O peaceful trees, you do not feel, 
And, bird, you do not know, 
How full I am of loneliness, 
How, without rest, I go. 
J. L. Donacuy. 


BIRD-ROOSTS 


IRDS, we must assume, have got to sleep somewhere, 
and the methods by which they arrange it may seem 
of slight significance. That, at any rate, was the 

view of the older naturalists, who found nothing extra- 
ordinary in the flocking of starlings and other birds to a 
roost, apart from the numbers involved. They loved, with 
an easy contempt for precision, to paint in clumsily conceived 
purple passages the “ millions” or “myriads” of birds 
whose flying assemblies streamed like a cloud of smoke 
across the sky at dusk, and to them it was quite a sufficient 
explanation that these armies came together for the sake of 
protection during darkness, What specific protection was 
likely to be gained by sleeping in a blind helpless mass in a 
place where any nocturnal bird or beast of prey would know 
how to find them on any night of the season was a more 
searching question than they were prepared to ask themselves. 

Roosts and flylines have only lately begun to be narrowly 
investigated, but enough has been discovered to make it 
plain that the problem is not such a straightforward one as 
it looks. In the first place, we still do not know how many 
hours’ sleep a bird needs, and to assume that it needs just 
as long as the period of darkness happens to be at a given 
time of the year is evidently not a satisfactory solution. We 
may get up to fourteen or more hours of night even in a 
temperate climate, but that clearly means nothing more than 
fourteen hours of enforced inactivity, not necessarily of 
sleep. In fact, the unanimous nightly rally, to the well-lit 
centre of London, of starlings from the outer metropolitan 
fields seems to show that they prefer roosts where they can 
keep awake with fair comfort through the tedious interrup- 
tion of movement, rather than quiet copses where they might 
sleep undisturbed. Certainly they do remain awake and 
garrulous up to a late hour; and when I used to take out 
parties from Oxford to raid one of their large roosts in a 
larch plantation with nets and other devices for catching 
and ringing them in order to trace their life-history, we never 
managed to find them all asleep, however dark and moonless 
it might be, or however silently we approached. Usually 
the distinct murmur of their conversation was the first 
sound we heard when we had left our cars some hundreds of 
yards away, and it would swell to something like a roar long 
before we entered the plantation. 

There is nothing surprising about this wakefulness. In 
Greenland, near the Arctic Circle, at the season when there 
were no nights, I could find little indication that the birds 
even set aside any particular time for sleep; it seemed to be 
enough for them simply to tuck their heads down and doze 
for five or ten minutes every now and again when they felt 
like it, and there was no reason to suppose that in this 
manner they could possibly spend more than a couple of 
hours all told out of the twenty-four. Perhaps they made 
it up at other seasons, but they never looked jaded through 
it; midnight, in fact, marked the opening of the chief burst 
of song and breeding calls. 

If it is true that birds really need much less sleep than 
they are often compelled to take, the difficulty of accounting 
for a gregarious roost is diminished. Observing that they 
do not in fact use it purely as a dormitory, but often make 
massed excursions into the air until darkness settles them 
down, and then go on chattering or chirping indefinitely, 


we are led to suggest that society is the prime object, and 
sleep merely incidental. On this interpretation much that 
is puzzling about roosts would be understood. 

Thus the observation of Edmund Selous, that rooks not 
only did not roost at their rookery while nest-building, but 
also forsook the customary winter dormitory and resorted to 


a fresh temporary site, seems curious if sleep or defence were 


the chief considerations, but natural enough if the emphasis 
is on a social life which is changing and finding a new focus 
with the advent of the breeding season. Wynne-Edwards, 
who made last winter an impressive survey of the starling 
roosts over three thousand square miles of Devon and 
Cornwall, finds that the actual cover occupied is quite 
unstable, frequently shifting or subdividing, while on the 
other hand the general location of a roost may remain 
unaltered within a short distance of the same place for as 
much as four human generations. This merely confirms 
what was already known from more local studies, and 
strengthens the opinion that while some sort of rendezvous 
plays an important part in the life-history of the birds, its 
actual site and nature, within limits of convenience, are 
matters of indifference. If defence were the essential 
object, outstandingly suitable strongholds would be occupied 
and never deserted; if sleep were all that mattered, the 
whole intricate movement towards a crowded centre, where 
a wakeful minority goes on disturbing the peace all night, 
seems not merely unnecessary but idiotic. 

Then again, the purposeful nature and elaborate organisa- 
tion of roosting movements tells against the old conception. 
Modern knowledge of bird-mind makes it impossible for us 
to suppose that birds break off feeding by three o’clock on a 
winter afternoon, exclaiming to one another that there is 
just time to dash over to a good place to spend the night 
free from molestation. Any such forethought is quite 
beyond their scope, and since we must fall back on some 
strong impulse to account for this magnetic attraction to 
the roost, it seems more reasonable to choose the familiar 
social force rather than some hypothetical refinement of 
approaching drowsiness to gratify which flights of twenty 
miles and more are taken. In this connection it is notable 
that many birds resorting to communal roosts break off 
feeding very early indeed, allowing themselves up to an 
hour and a half or longer to make quite a short journey 
before sunset. Instead of flying directly in, and arriving 
an hour or so early, they make the journey in little stages, 
settling at frequent intervals while other parties join them, 
and then going on farther. In this way a few outlying 
individuals become a party, and several parties flying in 
along the same line again fuse, arriving finally at the roost 
as large compact flocks. The concentration thus actually 
approximates to a perfect mathematical diagram, radiating 
out in diminishing units from the entire assembly in the 
centre to the isolated individual on the fringe. I have 
repeatedly observed this snowballing process in such different 
conditions as among starlings in the Thames valley and 
great crested caciques on the River Essequibo. 

Breeding calls and pairing ceremonies are often noted at 
a roost, and some starling roosts, at any rate in England, 
are occupied all the summer through, though whether by 
both sexes is unknown. The roost, accordingly, may prove 
to link on to the lek or courtship gathering familiar in black 
game or in the ruff and reeve, which we are beginning to 
suspect is in one form or another much commoner than used 
to be imagined. Perhaps when current investigations have 
been completed we may find ourselves in a position to judge 
the truth of these tentative suggestions with something 
approaching finality. E. M. NIcHoLson, 
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Casual Papers 


CONVERSATION WITH A CAT 


, \HE other day I went into the bar of a railway station 
and, taking a glass of beer, I sat down at a little 
table by myself to meditate upon the necessary but 

tragic isolation of the human soul. I began my meditation 
by ccnsoling myself with the truth that something in 
common runs through all nature, but I went on to consider 
that this cut no ice, and that the heart needed something 
more. I might by long research have discovered some third 
term a little less hackneyed than these two, when fate, or 
seme good influence or accident, or the ocean and my 
fostering star, sent me a tawny, silky, long-haired cat. 

If it be true that nations have the cats they deserve, then 
the English people deserve well of cats, for there are none 
so prosperous or so friendly in the world. But even for an 
English cat this cat was exceptionally friendly and fine— 
especially friendly. It leapt at one graceful bound into my 
lap, nestled there, put out an engaging right front paw to 
touch my arm with a pretty timidity by way of introduction, 
rolled up at me an eye of bright but innocent affection, and 
then smiled a secret smile of approval. 

No man could be so timid after such an approach as not 
to make some manner of response. So did I. I even took 
the liberty of stroking Amathea (for by that name did I 
receive this vision), and though I began this gesture in a 
respectful fashion, after the best models of polite deport- 
ment with strangers, I was soon lending it seme warmth, for 
I was touched to find that I had a friend; yes, even here, 
at the ends of the tubes in S.W.99. I proceeded (as is the 
right) from caress to speech, and said, ‘‘ Amathea, most 
beautiful of cats, why have you deigned to single me out fcr 
so much favour? Did you recognise in me a friend to all 
that breathes, or were you yourself suffering from loneliness 
(though I take it you are near your own dear hcme), or 
is there pity in the hearts of animals as there is in the hearts 
of some humans? What, then, was your motive? Or am I, 
indeed, foolish to ask, and not rather to take whatever good 
comes to me in whatever way from the gods? ”’ 

To these questions Amathea answered with a loud purring 
noise, expressing with closed eyes of ecstasy her delight in 
the encounter. 

**T am mere than flattered, Amathea,’’ said I, by way of 
answer; ‘‘ I am consoled. I did not know that there was in 
the world anything breathing and moving, let alone one so 
tawny-perfect, who would give companionship fer its own 
sake and seek out, through deep feeling, some true 
companion out of living kind. If you do not address me in 
words I know the reason and I commend it, for in words 
lie the seeds of all dissension, and love at its most profound 
is silent. Atleast, I read that in a book, Amathea; yes, only 
the other day. But I confess that the bcok told me nothing 
of those gestures which are better than words, or of that 
caress which I continue to bestow upon you with all the 
gratitude of my poor heart.”’ 

To this Amathea made a slight gesture of acknowledgment 
—not disdainful—wagging her head a little, and then settling 
it down in deep content. 

** Oh, beautiful-haired Amathea, many have praised you 
before you found me to praise you, and many will praise 
you, some in your own tongue, when I am no longer held 
in the bonds of your presence, but none will praise you more 
sincerely. Fer there is not a man living who knows better 


than I that the four charms of a cat lie in its closed eyes, its 
long and lovely hair, its silence, and even its affected love.”’ 

But at the word affected Amathea raised her head, looked 
up at me tenderly, once more put forth her paw to touch 
my arm, and then settled down again to a purring beatitude. 


** You are secure,”’ said I sadly ; ‘‘ mortality is not before 
you. There is in your complacency no foreknowledge of 
death nor even of separation. And for that reason, cat, 
I welecme you the more. For if there has been given to 
your kind this repose in common living, why, then, we men 
also may find it by following your example and not consider- 
ing too much what may be to come and not remembering 
too much what has been and will never return. Also, | 
thank you, Amathea, fcr this, my sweet Euplokamos ”’ (for 
I was becoming a little familiar through an acquaintance of 
a full five minutes and from the absence of all recalcitrants), 
** that you have reminded me of my youth, and in a sort 
of shadowy way, a momentary way, have restored it to me. 
For there is an age, a blessed youthful age, oh, my cat, even 
with the miserable race of men, when all things are 
consonant with the life of the body, when sleep is regular 
and long and deep, when enmities are either unknown or 
a subject for rejoicing and when the whole of being is lapped 
in hope as you are now lapped on my lap, Amathea. Yes, 
we also, we of the doomed race, know peace. But whereas 
you possess it from blind kittenhood to that last dark day 
so mercifully short with you, we grasp it only for a very 
little while. But I would nct sadden you by the mortal 
plaint. That would be treason indeed, and a vile return 
for your goodness. What! When you have chosen me out 
of seven London millions upon whom to confer the tender 
solace cf the heart, when you have proclaimed yourself 
so suddenly my dear, shall I introduce you to the 
sufferings of those of whom you know nothing save that they 
feed you, house you and pass you by? At least you do not 
take us for gcds, as do the dogs, and the more am I humbly 
beholden to you for this little service of recogniticn—and 
something more.”’ 

Amathea slowly raised herself upon her four feet, arched 
her back, yawned, looked up at me with a smile sweeter 
than ever and then went round and round, preparing fer 
herself a new couch upon my coat, whereon she settled and 
began once more to purr in settled ecstasy. 

Already had I made sure that a rooted and anchored 
affection had come to me from out the emptiness and 
ncthingness of the world and was to feed my soul hence- 
forward; already had I changed the mood of long years 
and felt a conversion towards the life of things, an 
appreciation, a cousinship with the created light—and all 
that through one new link of loving kindness—when what- 
ever it is that dashes the cup of bliss from the lips cf mortal 
man (Tupper) up and dashed it good and hard. It was the 
Ancient Enemy which put the fatal sentence into my heart, 
for we are the playthings of the greater powers, and surely 
some of them are evil. 

** You will never leave me, Amathea,”’ I said; ‘I will 
respect your sleep and we will sit here together through all 
uncounted time, I holding you in my arms and ycu dreaming 
of the fields of Paradise. Nor shall anything part us, 
Amathea; ycu are my cat and I am your human. Now and 
onwards into the fullness of peace.”’ 

Then it was that Amathea lifted herself once more, and 
with delicate, discreet, unweighted movement of perfect limbs 
leapt lightly to the flcor as lovely as a wave. She walked 
slowly away from me without so much as looking back over 
her shoulder; she had another purpose in her mind; and as 
she so gracefully and so majestically neared the door which 
she was seeking, a short, unpleasant man standing at the 
bar said, ‘* Puss, Puss, Puss! ’? and stocped to scratch her 
gently behind the ear. With what a wealth of singular 
affection, pure and profound, did she not gaze up at him, and 
then rub herself against his leg in token and external 
expression a sacramental friendship that can never die. 

H. BE..oc. 
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Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


Strange Combat. By Saran Sarr. 
Many Captives. By Joun Owen. Gollancz. 
The Jealous Ghost. By L. A. G. Srrone. 
A Time To Kill. By Atec Brown. 
Guerra. By ALFRED NEUMANN. Knopf. 8s. 6d. 

Peace. By ARNE GArBorG. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

I once asked a friend if he liked a certain book. ‘* Ye—es,” 
he answered, not quite remembering whether it contained the 
quality he admired; and then, as it became more distinct: 
“Oh, yes, it certainly was quite brutal; yes, I did like it.” 
The man who actually demands the blood and the thunder is 
going to be shocked at a decided trend in recent fiction towards 
the crisis of sheer gentleness, the terrific concentration of an 
author’s whole power on deeds not more violent than the opening 
of a bird-cage—which is the particular kind of force that Mr. John 
Owen’s new book exalts. To get nearer to his haven of brutality 
the anxious reader must turn to Miss Sarah Salt’s Strange 
Combat. 

Miss Salt has written a remarkable book. Andrew Rogers is 
a young man who is unable to get a job. He is a hanger-on of 
the boxing world, but his beautiful and powerful build is rather 
a cause of notice in women than the means of pulling off a victory 
in a fight, whatever his own boasting may proclaim : 

; n “Tm giving away a stone, but I’m not afraid of these heavy 
ellows.— 
“You won’t let him hurt you, will you? ” 


Andrew iaughed. ‘‘ I’ll give him such a smack in the eye.” 
** You’re so brave.” 


‘Not a bit. I know how to box, that’s all.’’ 

He is likewise a hanger-on of respectability, for something like 
a pure soul in him loathes the dependence and degradations into 
which he sinks. Jane, a girl who writes articles, drinks, and leads 
a high-brow loose life, takes him to live in her room when he 
has no lodging of his own. Her physical unattractiveness for 
him, combined with the fact that he is degraded by all that he 
owes to her (even to the extent of seven-and-sixpence abstracted 
from her purse), produces a strong aversion in him, while in the 
strangely-shared room a fierce love is coming to life in her. But 
even her passion hardly changes the careless idiom of their talk, 
which, as time advances, is sharpened only by their dreadful 
frankness and familiar insults: 


Gollanez. 7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 
Gollancz. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 


She could not keep it back any longer. 
you and this platonic stuff.” 

“Well, I hope you have a good time in Paris. is 

“Tl send you some money,”’ she jeered, ‘and you can take 
a couple of housemaids to the pictures.” 

“That will be all right. At any rate they don’t get boozed. 
Nothing revolts me so much as a woman who boozes. You 
should see yourself with a face as red as a turkey-cock. Why, 
it puts me off for at least three months.’ 

“You go to hell! ” 

“T like a nice feminine girl . ss 

= You ought to be damned grateful to me for looking after 
you. 

He softened a little. ‘‘ I’m not saying you haven’t been 
decent to me, because you have. You’re a jolly good sort. Only 
don’t try to boss me about.” A glint of wicked humour came 
into his eyes. ‘‘I shall beat you up if youdo... 

Presently he tried to smooth things down a little. 
if I’ve said any thing that hurt your feelings. 

’ 


““T’m fed up with 


** Sorry 
I hate to hurt 





“That’s all viet? *? she interrupted him. Her voice sounded 
dry and cool, but she was trembling inside. 

“Tm going to give up drinking altogether,” she murmured 
in a low voice. 

“TI don’t like women who go in public-houses,”” he said. “ if 

had a wife, I’d beat her up if she went in a public- house. . 

She pressed her hands on her forehead. She closed her eyes, 
and did not look at him for some time. When she looked up he 
was getting ready to go out. 

Are you going to be long? ** she asked in a low voice. 

“ Why ? s3 

His indilienenee and cruelty exasperated her. She felt a 
longing to insult him, to hurt his childish vanity. But the fear 
of losing him for ever prevented her... 

He was smiling. ‘“ All right, mother. I won’t be long.” 

“Why don’t you think of a new joke? ”’ 

“T’m not so clever as you.’ 


In her company Andrew can never be the man he likes to 
think himself, whereas in the company of the soft pathetic girl 
whom he ought to marry because a child is due, he can tell 


himself, *‘ I’m affectionate really.” His loathing and Jane’s love 
fighting their dreadful battle in which the last insult is not 
withheld make one of those enclosed pieces of life which fiction 
can sometimes throw open with enthralling effect. There are 
few words of narrative in the book which is composed almost 
entirely of dialogue. More than that, the dialogue is itself 
restricted to a bare monotonous vernacular, which could not get 
on without “ hell’? and which has its own way of saying everything. 
(** My knees and things are freezing,” says a girl, approaching 
the fire.) But such a restriction in expressiveness matters nothing 
to Miss Salt, who only intensifies character by using few words 
about it. The weakness of the book will lie for some readers in 
its sensational climax, which I should like to have seen banished 
between the covers of some book that cannot contrive to make 
an effective climax out of a mere psychological relationship, and 
therefore needs a crime or two to stress its point. Miss Salt’s 
deadly point has been made, maddeningly, over and over again; 
and is spoiled rather than helped, by the violent end. 

Mr. John Owen’s book is a strange and attractive one, and 
consists of variations on the theme of captivity. A blackbird in 
a cage, a financier in prison, a brown circus-bear’s confinement 
are among his captivities that include also imprisonments of the 
spirit with the most obstinate doors to undo. This compassionate 
book avoids the sentimentality that is the result of feeling not 
too much but insufficiently. The disclosing of his facts only 
when they will come as a delicate and subtle surprise is 
Mr. Owen’s rule of construction—he certainly has no other. 
What prevails in this story of gentry and villagers in a Suffolk 
countryside is its author’s instinct not so much for words (for 
the slight dialogue is inclined to be uneasy and monotonous) as 
for a relationship of ideas by which the sensitive incidents are 
planned in the rightest possible way. 

Another book in which brutality has no prestige is Mr. Strong’s 
Jealous Ghost. This is a story that slowly—very slowly— 
succeeds in making its effect. A staid man returns from America 
to the Scottish place of his forefathers, and he returns to it so 
thoroughly that he even sees the ghost of an ancestress. Faintly 
reminiscent this may sound. His love of the rocks and sea and 
hills is outdone only by that of a wry-faced cripple, who resents 
any intruding foot in the beloved scene, and this, too, one seems 
to have heard before—in fiction. What is more refreshing is the 
brisk bare-faced conversation of the members of his family that 
John Stewart comes amongst, very real people with fine feelings, 
but not so fine but that their talk might recall the extinct sensation 
of embarrassment. The amusing, intelligent company concerned 
in this elegy of a Scottish home gradually stand out from the 
rather too romantic background, and should be known for their 
likeable goodness. 

Mr. Alec Brown’s new book is composed of two stories 
in strong contrast—one a long investigation into the mind 
of a man who, for her closeness, murders his wife without 
hating her; as one might take a second cup of tea without being 
thirsty. The other story is an exciting one of bodily adventure, 
a bandit’s danger and flight, his strength and his amorousness 
making a particularly vivid picture of the sheer lust of manhood. 

The two translations from German and Norwegian, Guerra and 
Peace, are both books with a reputation. Pursuing his firm way 
among the labyrinth of European revolutions which came to their 
climax in 1848, Alfred Neumann vouchsafes sudden intimate 
glimpses of his hero Guerra, which succeed in making him some- 
thing less than a hero. But he is a humane man, whose private 
life insists on dominating his public one, and even his death in 
the piazza in Florence, when he had opened his mouth to speak 
but the shots came quicker than his words, was due to a jealous 
husband rather than an avenging political rival. Peace is not the 
peace that is not war; it is the painful story of a religion-ridden 
peasant, imposing a torture of holiness on a rebelling family, with 
relieving glimpses of seasons and harvests and peasant toil. 

PROTEUS, 


GAUDEAMUS 


James Joyce’s Ulysses. 
and Faber. 21s. 
Mr. Joyce’s Ulysses is a queer book, but in that quality 
Mr. Stuart Gilbert’s exposition of it has his original beaten 
to a frazzle. The present writer accomplished the perhaps 
not very common feat of reading the whole of Ulysses 
aloud, with a running commentary where his audience was 


A Study by Stuart Grxspertr. Faber 
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baffled by obscurities, in the course of three or four days. 
To read Mr. Gilbert’s exegesis to oneself with tolerable 
understanding was a severer task, and ever and again he 
laid it down to ponder whether the author were not what 
the Latin Quarter of the days when Paul Verlaine still 
shambled down the Boulevard Saint Michel, called 
‘* fumiste,’’ and his book an elaborate hoax. It was de- 
cided that a fumisterie in one hundred and sixty thousand 
words or so transcended probability, and that one must be 
prepared to hear serious argument for the view that 
Ulysses was not a mere ingenious and subtly penetrating, 
if slightly laboured, account of a June day in the life of a 
Dublin burgess of modest rank and doubtful extraction, 
but a work of serious uplift as grave in intention as any- 
thing of Blake or Bunyan, combined with a scholarly 
parody of the original Odyssey. The sort of thing Lucian 
might have written about Samosate (magnifying the city 
and diminishing the Euphrates) from the enchanting dis- 
tance of Alexandria, had he returned to his vomited gods. 

He who looks for a simplification of Mr. Joyce’s theme 
in Mr. Gilbert’s pages may as well go hang himself unless 
he has acquired at least a hearsay acquaintance with 
Aristotle, Aquinas, Averroes, Matthew Arnold, St. Augus- 
tine and Aristophanes; and so on through well-nigh all the 
other letters of the alphabet: B for Berkeley and Blavat- 
sky, C for Catullus and Carlyle, D for Dante and Diodorus 
Siculus, E for Mr. T. S. Eliot and Euripides, F for Flaubert 
and Flotow, G for Galsworthy, Gibbon and Goethe, H for 
Hardy, Homer and Hauptmann, I for Ibsen, J for Dr. Jaf 
and Juvenal, K for Count Keyserling and President Kruger, 
L for Landor, Locke and Lucian, M for Maeterlinck, Maurois 
and Moses, N for Cardinal Newman and Nietzsche, O for 
Daniel O’Connell and Ovid, P for Paracelsus, Mr. Pepys, 
Plato, Plotinus and Proust, Q for Quintilian, R for Rabe- 
lais, Rostand, Ruskin and Russell (‘‘ A. E’’), S for Sayce, 
Schopenhauer and Spinoza, T for Tolstoy and Traherne— 
the remaining letters are less strongly represented, though 


Y, of course, stands for Mr. Senator Yeats, a host in 
himself. 
What troubles me about this seemingly erudite and 


undoubtedly clever, if juvenile book (only a candidate work- 
ing on a thesis could carry such double cracks of academic 
ammunition and discharge them so mercilessly) is that the 
author seems acquainted with every subject under the sun 
except the actual city of Dublin, which most of his readers 
have regarded as the essential theme of Mr. Joyce’s work. 
Dublin still stands, except for what time and_ twenty- 
pounders fired at it point blank have devoured, where it 
did, much as Mr. Joyce, the present writer before him, and 
Mr. Bernard Shaw before him again knew it in their 
infancy. When Mr. Shaw’s tricycled perambulator bumbled 
along its pavements, it was a city without trams of any 
kind, in my own time there were horse trams extended by 
steam into the suburbs, in Mr. Joyce’s time came four- 
wheeled perambulators and electric trams, to-day all trams 
are outpaced by motor buses. But the truest link binding 
Mr. Shaw’s Dublin with Mr. Joyce’s is that they knew it 
as a city of unspeakable filth: the ‘“‘ dear, dirty Dublin ”’ 
of the days when Charles Lever walked the wards of the 
hospitals with William Wilde, and saw the _ inhabitants 
perish like flies. Now Dublin is as clean as any city in 
Zurope, and as sanitary as all but a few. At least self- 
government has achieved that miracle. 

The soundest argument in Mr. Gilbert’s book, and one 
that may surprise the superficial, is that while Mr. Joyce 
seems to revel in physical filth with Swift’s pernickety 
delight, he does so, even as that great Puritan, in a fury 
of combat against lust. So far away is he from pleading 
for license, in the spirit of a Lawrence, that he seems more 
like a sixteenth-century divine bespattering with spittle 
a Venus striving blindly to crawl up from the sewerage. If 
he ignores the quotation from Hippocrates with which 
Marcus Aurelius stilled sexual desire, it may be that he 
finds it insufficiently revolting. 

The danger about Mr. Joyce, with all his enormous 
artistry, is that he disgusts you not only with what by 
general consent is disgusting in life, but he convinces you, if 
you listen to him long enough, that the rest of life is just 
as bad. The world is but an extension of Dublin, and 


Dublin but a dunghill shot with bright streaks of phos- 
phorescence. There are few scenes and not many people in 
Mr. Joyce’s Ulysses that were not known to me ere they 
came into Mr. Joyce’s ken. And as I read this phrase or that 
of his thema I hear the fugal muttering of my own insignifi- 
cance something like this—Do I not remember Mrs. Breen 
first singing the dear dead days beyond recall and myself 
reciting thrice at the heights of Fontenoy to an audience 
blind if not fortunately deaf in Lincoln Place where 
Oscar’s father once leeringly lorded patronised by jubilant 
royalty still fourteen years to reign I with fewer years 
behind me and Stephen Dedalus yet unreasonable? Of 
some of them I wrote when Mr. Joyce was still at school: 
had I remained in Dublin and been possessed of Mr. Joyce’s 
intellectual and artistic equipment I might have shared his 
deplorable view of that city. But at fifteen years of age 
I decided to cut and run; so Dublin remains for me a 
fascinating city from outside. 

Mr. Joyce’s increasing mannerism of making his seldom 
lucid thought more obscure by expressing it in terms sug- 
gestive of a depraved infant mocking the babble of his 
drunken father, is one of which it is safe to say that by 
sixty he will abandon it. It is opposed to the spirit of all 
the ages, and a perversity unworthy of a great writer. 
Mr. Gilbert’s quotations are happy in that they show him 
at his splendid best: the amazing funeral scene at Glas- 
nevin is notably well pithed, but his summary of the play 
without words on the beach at Sandymount, while keeping 
much of the humour, omits the tragedy. Indeed, through- 
out Mr. Gilbert seems more conscious of Mr. Joyce’s fun 
than of his pathos. Perhaps this is all to the good. 

Conat O’RrorpDan. 


A FRENCH PACIFIST 
Mars: or, The Truth about War. By Atain. 


M. Chartier, better known to the French public as 
** Alain,” is a professor in the Lycée Henri IV. in Paris, 
the author of some three or four thousand short essays, and 
an ex-artilleryman who served four years in the war. He 
is 55 years of age. He is enthusiastically introduced to the 
English reader in an Introduction by M. Maurois, who 
praises him as a philosopher, and in a Foreword by Dr. Denis 
Saurat, who praises him because he is not a_ philosopher. 
The latter goes so far as to say that Alain ‘has the 
wisdom of Montaigne, the passion of Pascal, and_ the 
subtlety of Vauvenargues.’’ Such eulogy scarcely renders 
the author a service. The reader, for example, will quickly 
discover that he lacks the variety of knowledge and catho- 
licity of interest which are bound up in the wisdom of 
Montaigne. M. Maurois, also, does not strike us as being 
in his happiest vein when he defines Alain as ‘a graver 
Chesterton, with an admixture of Ruskin; a Santayana of 
greater vitality, on whose countenance one 
catches the expression of Carlyle.’’ 

Alain has merits enough to distinguish him, and there is 
no need to rig him out in this ridiculous costume. His 
thought is sufficiently original to penetrate an indifferent 
translation. The essays are very short, each containing 
just matter enough for a newspaper column. Their closely- 
knit argument is comparable with that which we know in 
Bacon rather than in Montaigne. The pieces in this collec- 
tion all have some bearing upon the psychology of war, and 
they might serve as an admirable antidote to much that 
has been said and written about war books. Not that Alain 
seems to us by any means to have uttered grand final truths 
about the war. We are glad of that. He is intent on 
certain aspects, and strictly logical in his pursuit of them. 
His theses are too extreme to contain the whole truth, but 
they illuminate it because they put sides of the case which 
are seldom in danger of being over-stated, if stated at all. 

He is a pacifist in his views, and he was a pacifist, we 
believe, when he offered himself for active service. But he 
does not find fault with what he admits to be atrocious in 
the methods of the war, since it is in the nature of war 
to be atrocious. If you must have war, discipline must be 
unyielding; the death-penalty must be applied; even, it may 
be, to the man who, a hundred times a hero, fails but 
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once. The “ military art,’’ he says ironically, is more 
ancient and wise than the art of the tax-collector. The 
latter has not induced a single man to give his millions 
voluntarily to the State; but the former has sustained and 
fanned the feelings with which men offer their lives. In 
his view, @ modern war is not won by bravery, but by this 
“ military art,’’ which compels men, when their human 
strength is at the breaking point, to go on marching; it 
counts on soldiers at the last resort being cowards, and 
compels them to act as if they were heroes. 

The real cause of war he finds, not in conflicting national 
interests, but in the passions; and just as love, anger, fear 
or desire for vengeance lead men to pursue the object of 
their passion, however much it may hurt them, so with 
war. The appeal which produces it is, indeed, to a noble 
passion, that of ‘‘ national honour,’? with its attendant 
“ceremonial of pure sacrifice.’’ The passion is let loose, 
and the mechanism is set ruthlessly to work. He admits 
that ‘“‘the fire of warrior courage warms and _ purifies,’ 
though ‘‘ the miracle ends immediately under the sod,”’ 
and confines his irony to those who, not being required to 
offer their lives, ‘‘ should not delight so much in the prin- 
ciples which lead to death.’”’ He passes on to a series of 
mordant studies of the élites, the self-important, the con- 
ventional leaders in politics and war, the self-deceived rulers 
and commanders, the Radical in Alain siding with the 
common men whose contact with realities sharpens the will 
and calls forth patience and persistence. 


ITALIAN SURVIVALS 


The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting. 
By RarmonD VAN MARLE. 
£2 2s. 

Florentine Frescoes. By T. Borenius. Jack. £7 7s. 

The Italian Painters of the Renaissance. By 
BERENSON. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Introduction to Italian Painting. By Sir Cuartes Homes. 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


Volume XI. 
Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague. 


BERNHARD 


The Italian exhibition is now but a memory, and many of the 
books to which it gave birth are even less than that. But the 
reprint in a compact single volume of Mr. Berenson’s four essays, 
and Sir Charles Holmes’s survey, although, no doubt, designed 
to meet the occasion, deserve to outlast it. As for Dr. Van 
Marle’s eleventh volume, the fact of its appearance being con- 
temporaneous with the exhibition might well have been acci- 
dental, for one feels that the majestic development of his great 
work is unconditioned by external events. Certainly it is to be 
hoped that such may be the case, and that his labour may reach 
its triumphant conclusion with the same uninterrupted and 
dignified progression which has brought it thus far. The history 
of the different Italian schools, which began with the sixth 
century, has now reached the Florentines of the mid-fifteenth. 
With them the Renaissance, although it had not attained its 
full splendour, was already past its early stage; conscious 
accomplishment had succeeded transition and experiment. The 
present volume starts with Piero della Francesca, who, although 
not a Florentine by birth, has every claim to be included as a 
member of the school. He is followed by Gozzoli, Baldovinetti, 
Antonio and Piero del Pollaiuolo, and Verrocchio, along with those 
who worked directly under their inspiration, and such more or 
less individual minors as Zanobi Machiavelli, Giusto di Andrea 
and Fra Diamante. The adequate treatment awarded to these 
lesser-known but interesting masters of the period is one of the 
features of his history, and an important reason for justifying 
Dr. Van Marle in covering ground already so well trodden. 
Although, however, he gives minuter information about the 
obscurer men, he makes no extravagant claims for them. His 
esthetic criticism is conservative and well balanced; he sticks 
to his job, which is history and not advocacy. He seeks no 
Sentimental adventures among masterpieces, and his quietly- 
comprehending, level-headed manner of dealing with Piero della 

Francesca, who is in a way the hero of the book, is an excellent 
antidote to perfervid enthusiasm. On the vexed question of 
attributions he is inclined to be liberal. He bestows the label 
of the masters rather more freely than has lately been the 
fashion, A characteristic of the thoroughness of his work which 
calls for special notice is its bibliographical equipment. The 


account of each painter is prefaced by a synopsis of the more 
important documents concerning him, together with a full 
reference to other books and articles. And the publisher’s part 
in the undertaking has been carried out extremely well. Both 
type and page are attractive, and the reproductions are generous 
and altogether adequate. One closes this volume in the eager 
anticipation of its promised successors. 

Dr. Borenius’s book will do something to allay the disappoint- 
ment of those who, never having visited Italy, necessarily have 
missed, even after many journeys to the Italian Exhibition, 
one of the chief glories of Italian art, the fresco-painting. Once 
we in England also decorated the walls of our churches and 
our houses; the poorest church often had its Christopher outside, 
and its threatening Doom above the rood-screen. We never, 
however, reached to the magnificence they achieved in Italy, 
and of all Italian fresco-painting the Florentine is the most 
wonderful. Here we have a fine record of that wonder, 
handsomely illustrated, and with the knowledge and industry 
of an expert scholar. Dr. Borenius takes us from Cimabue to 
Andrea del Sarto: his book is a masterly account of a great 
esthetic tradition. 

Mr. Berenson’s book assembles under one cover his well-known 
treatises on the Venetian, Florentine, Central Italian and North 
Italian painters, and concludes with the short paper on “ The 
Decline of Art,” first printed in 1907. Expert as he is, these 
essays show him as the humanist, rather than the scientist, of 
art. ‘* Italian painting,” he claims, “* interests us more than the 
painting of any other school not because of its essential superiority, 
but because it expressed the Renaissance.” For him all the 
arts are compounded of ideated sensations, no matter through 
what medium they may be conveyed, and aim at a direct effect 
of life-enhancement. The ideated sensations in painting are those 
of texture, of weight, of support, of energy and of union with 
one’s surroundings, which, besides the contribution of colour, 
Mr. Berenson compresses under the headings of tactile values, 
movement and space-composition. He shows how these elements 
of rhythmic energy were shared in a greater or less degree by 
the various Renaissance masters, and were the manifestation in 
line and colour of the spirit of the time. He reveals what might 
be called the artists’ temperamental background, placing their 
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work in its context of contemporary life, and treating it as an 
eddy in the general vortex. He remains the best corrective to 
an overdose of Ruskin or of Pater. Of Sir Charles Holmes one 
can only say that he has perfectly accomplished what he set out 
to do. In this short history of the Italian schools, from primitives 
to chiaroscurists, he has achieved a little masterpiece of 
compression and lucidity. 


ASPECTS OF VILLON 
The Works of Francois Villon. 


Scholartis Press. 25s. 


Translated by G. ATKINSON. 


From 1861 to 1877 Swinburne had the intention of rendering 
the whole of Villon into English, prefixing to his version the 
essay on the poet with which he had made a beginning in 
1863. It is a pity that the project was not carried out, for 
though indeed in his translations, the few that we have, there 
is more of Swinburne than of Villon, and he can substitute 
for the simplicity of Villon’s ‘* Et ces belles levres vermeilles ”’ 
such a phrase as “‘ red, splendid, kissing mouth,’’ Swinburne 
had the energy without which no man can quite succeed with 
Villon. His latest translator, Mr. Geoffrey Atkinson, has not 
attempted verse. He is thus enabled to keep a little closer to 
the mere meaning of the original than Swinburne and Rossetti 
and John Payne could, but Villon is perhaps the last poet to 
be translated into prose. 

For if we seek for the most salient quality in Villon as 
an artist, we find that it is his unsurpassed power of using 
for all it is worth the special opportunity of the instrument 
of verse. He knows by instinct that the language of verse 
is more economical and swifter and simpler than the language 
of prose. He knows, too, that verse admits of, and in truth 
rejoices in, the isolation of essentials, whereas prose has its 
peculiar opportunity in fastening the essential to its earthly 
circumstances. Unsurpassed in this knowledge, Villon has 
also the science of what may be done in verse, never in prose, 
with a mere catalogue of names or of things seen: what can 
prose make of that ballade of “‘ The Ladies of Old Time,’’ which 
is but a string of names with a refrain of no obvious 
originality? Almost every word tells with Villon, and in 
prose no man can attain to that. As one of his critics has 
said, the words of Villon are to the words of most poets as 
a charge of buckshot to a charge of number 8. 

In the very considerable literature produced by Villon 
experts, there does not seem to be any very thorough attempt 
to determine his precise obligations to the medieval common 
stock of poetical motives. Take that lament for ‘‘ The Lords 
of Old Time,”’ and ignoring what may have been done in that 
vein on the continent, look at this, startling in its anticipation, 
dating from about 1230: 

Where is Paris and Heleyne, 

That weren so bryht and feyre on bleo, 
Amadas, Tristam, and Dideyne, 

Yseude, and alle theo, 

Ector with his scharpe meyne, 

And Cesar riche of worldes feo? 

Heo beoth iglyden out of the reyne 

So as the sheaf is of the cleo! 

Or let us look at the history, vague as it is, of the form 
known as the Testament, and utilised by Villon for the main 
part of his work as a poet. In Montaiglon’s Anciennes Poésies 
Frangaises, to look no further, there are examples enough of 
the two varieties of Testament—the one realistic and more or 
less mocking, the other allegorical and pointing a moral. We 
know that Villon was acquainted with the Testament of Jean 
de Meung, for he quotes it in the fifteenth stanza of his own 
Testament, though in belief that he was quoting the Roman 
de la Rose. It is likely enough that he was acquainted with 
the Testament which Jean Régnier, of Auxerre, composed in 
prison, for Guillaume de Villon had a connection with 
Auxerre. And so one might continue, not forgetting an evident 
enough obligation to Eustache Deschamps. But the point is 
that Villon followed the actual formula of the will, as Marcel 
Schwob pointed out years ago, and as anyone may see for 
himself by looking into the work by Tuetey on the wills of 
the period, and his predecessors did not. For one detail out 
of many that might be cited, Villon, as a “ scholar’ and 
entitled to the privileges of clergy, was careful to invoke in 
his Testament the appropriate authority, the ‘‘ Maitre des 
testaments,’’ an official having jurisdiction over the wills of 


ces, 


clerks and often at war with the official who dealt with other 
testamentary documents. 

We are to see in Villon, as regards the Testament, a great 
artist in mockery of the conventional form, but a still greater 
artist in the poems inserted in the burlesque framework. We 
are to note the skill and tact with which he avoids the error 
of such a poet as Eustache Deschamps, who takes all his own 
erudition quite seriously, and, having begun with the 
question, ‘‘ Ou est Artus, Godeffroy de Buillon,’’ cannot bear 
to stop. Villon throws a flying bridge from serious inset to 
burlesque framework when, in the ballade of ‘‘ The Lords of 
Old Time,” he mourns that good king of Spain whose name, 
alas! he cannot remember. Not until we learn to keep in 
mind the contemporaneity of many whom he artfully pushed 
back into the distant past, and the closeness with which he 
mockingly reproduced the empty solemnities of the medieval 
will, and his conviction that the age of chivalry and the age 
of splendid demi-reps was passing away, shall we get the full 
savour of many things in that amazing poet who was at once 
the last voice out of the Middle Ages and the first voice of 
the modern world. 


GREEK ORIGINS 


Who Were the Greeks? By J. L. Myres. 
sity Press. 30s. 

It seems a little odd that these pages of immense erudition, 
coming from an Oxford professor, should be delivered to an 
American audience and reach us from California via Cam- 
bridge. The Greeks in spite of their haughty attitude to out- 
side races as ‘* barbarians ”’ and their insistence on one blood, 
one language and one culture, have long been known to be 
no less mongrels than ourselves. But since Miiller wrote his 
Dorians, what many scholars have laid aside as too compli- 
cated a puzzle to be solved with any approach to certainty is 
clearing up. The Hittite domination has been discovered and 
dated; skulls have been measured for ‘‘ long-headed ”’ and 
other types; and excavation has provided new and important 
evidence, in particular the wonderful discoveries in Crete. 
The statement that the Greeks of classic times remained 
strangely cruel because they had savagery so near behind 
them can no longer pass muster, any more than Wolf's 
assumption that writing was rare or unknown at the tradi- 
tional date for Homer. The Minoan script antedates the 
Trojan War. That high Cretan civilisation made many impres- 
sions on the mainland of Greece; its fall in 1400 B.c. supplies 
a leading fact for explanation and conjecture; and we read 
Homer and Herodotus with a new understanding. It is to be 
remarked, however, that the ancient Cretan language, like 
Etruscan and Lydian, is not yet understood, and that foreign 
scholars are so dissatisfied with the attempt to square the 
supposed Troy with the statements of Homer as to seek the 
site elsewhere. 

There are two more sources which Professor Myres has sum- 
moned to fill in the gaps of pre-history. One is pottery with 
its striking changes of style; the other is folk-memory. Both 
have been derided, but both, used with proper care, add con- 
siderably to our knowledge. A book-ridden age makes far 
too little of tradition, which always means something, and at 
least what was likely enough to be believed. It is an ancient 
and sound conclusion that a blond race believe in blond gods, 
and thus we get a clue to the prevailing type which accepted 
the Olympian hierarchy. It is noted that Neoptolemus, the 
son of Achilles, was “also called pyrrhos, ‘ red-head,’ like 
his namesake and descendant in the third century.” Only the 
other day a waitress with strange red hair was noticed in a 
London restaurant, who might have stood for an archaic 
Greek statue. Asked her family name, she declared herself 
quite English, but it turned out to be “‘ Purrous.’’ We can 
agree that the Greek Heroes, almost absent from Homer, are 
exceptional men raised to semi-divinity, but it seems less 
certain that the worship of heroes ‘‘ presupposes a political 
crisis.’’ They can rise to distinction by reclaiming land, like 
Faust, or otherwise civilising the earth, like Heracles. Here, 
however, following Dr. Farnell, their cults are regarded as 
revived from Minoan observance, after severe shocks showed 
that the old gods had failed. The assimilation of names 10 
various languages might be uncertain in isolated instances, 
but the cumulative effect of the Professor’s identifications !s 
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impressive. We can rely little on the Greek “‘ violet,’’ which 
in different colours may mean different plants, and the 
anomalies and gaps explained in one way are capable some- 
times of a different solution. Exceptions to the surrounding 
culture such as Prestus in Crete and object-lessons in little 
like the island of Cyprus are most skilfully used and the know- 
ledge and powers of illustration shown are so wide that we 
regret the prohibitive price of the book. It is a monument of 
synthetic reasoning which all serious scholars will have to 
consider. Perhaps the most interesting conclusion concerns 
the tremendous raiders of Chap. IV., who attacked the 
Hittites, penetrated as far as Egypt, and when judiciously 
expatriated by Rameses III., became the Philistines of Pales- 
tine, both names being connected with ‘‘ Pelasgian’”’ and 
** Pelops.’’ Memories of them are recorded by the stories of 
Odysseus after the fall of Troy in 1184 B.c., and the fact that 
the city of Tyre starts a new ‘“‘ era ”’ then suggests that some 
violent alteration took place, and was due to their incursion. 

The argument throughout is too complicated to exhibit in 
a brief space and needs very close reading, but it is assisted 
by a capital series of small maps in the text, which figure, 
for instance, ‘‘ The Distribution of Minoan Sites ’’ and ‘‘ The 
Greater Powers of the Near East, 1500-1200 B.c.’’ The mere 
possibility of such maps shows how much knowledge has been 
gained of late years. Some of the simpler conclusions are 
about pottery, made by women, and so fragile that it may be 
allotted a place near where it perished. A new style of pots 
means then a general shift of the population, since women 
are the most sedentary part of any people. How far inter- 
marriage changes the culture of invaders and displaces their 
claims to impose a new tongue is a difficult question. Lin- 
guistic argument is often dubious in detail. But it affords here 
only one side of a body of evidence surprisingly large. If 
we could discover a quarter as much about other regions and 
peoples—say, the Tartars in Asia, we could fill up some big 
gaps in history. We are familiar, indeed, with the theo- 
cratic system of the Hebrews for a long range of years, but it 
has not the variety and freedom of the Greek substitutes for 
theology, taking on much from local and alien cultures. The 
physical difficulties of the Greek peninsula tended no doubt 
to separate bands of raiders, and reduce their effective 
strength at any particular point. The Greeks could claim at 
their greatest that no hungry generations trod them down, 
and their contribution to the world’s art and thought was 
amazing. 


THE SCOTTISH CHARACTER 


The Social and Economic Development of Scotland before 1603. 
By I. F. Grant. Oliver and Boyd. 21s. 

It is said that when the devil showed all the countries of the 
world to our Lord, he kept his ** mickle thoomb ” on Scotland. He 
knew what he was doing. For after reading Miss Grant’s able 
and fully-documented account of social and economic develop- 
ment during the centuries when Scotland was an independent 
nation, we are forced to the conclusion that a more unaccountable, 
a more paradoxical people was never created. The poorest 
of European races, and the proudest : all foreign visitors stressed 
the abject poverty of the Scot, and the French had a proverb, 
Fier comme un Ecossais. In some six centuries there were never 
more than a few brief spells of peace and comparative prosperity. 
Yet education flourished and four universities were founded; the 
Church prospered and foreign trade somehow survived. Power 
lay almost entirely in the hands of the chiefs and nobles; yet 
it was not they but the burgesses and common folk that were 
prepared to stand or fall for Scottish independence. And along- 
side of this highly-developed national instinct, Miss Grant shows 
there was a devastating absence of political genius. The same 
impossible situations—social, economic and political—reappeared 
over and over again. The Scots learned nothing from their 
repetition, did nothing to prevent it; they simply endured and 
survived. “ Little political aptitude,” so Miss Grant sums up 
the Scottish character, but “a magnificent fortitude under 
adversity.” The fortunes of Clan Gregor is typical of their 
nation. This nameless, landless clan was already in disgrace 
by the end of the fifteenth century; by 1563 it was “at the 
horn.” Nobles and lairds throughout the country were organised 
against it. Individuals were punished for permitting Mac- 
Gregors to stay on their land, and estates were granted on the 


sole undertaking that the holders thereof would make “ con. 
tinual slaughter’ upon Clan Gregor. Yet the clan survived to 
send seven hundred fighting men into the field in 1745. 

Miss Grant has traced the tangled skein of Scottish economic 
development as far as 1603; one’s only regret is that she did not 
pursue it for another century. She shows how Scottish insti- 
tutions and ideas worked in the Lowlands and Highlands, how 
they diverged and how they reacted upon one another. She 
displays the widespread influence of the Normans, not only in 
the English-speaking parts of the country. She illustrates the 
evils and also the benefits that accrued from the immense power 
enjoyed by Scottish nobles. One gets the impression of a people 
heavily handicapped by circumstances and tackling these circum- 
stances with fortitude, resolution, but very little imagination, 
‘Throughout our period, Scotland was faced with the problem 
of how to govern herself, and was most strikingly unsuccessful 
in tackling it.’ The Scoto-Norman element, though greater 
than one had imagined, was yet not great enough. 

It is a subject of immense interest and importance, not only to 
historians. To-day, when there is so much talk about a Scottish 
nationalist revival, this is the kind of book that Scottish 
nationalists should study. It reveals, far more clearly than any 
amount of patriotic havering or contemptuous criticism, the 
strength and the weakness of the Scottish character. Here we 
are shown a people, patient and resolute in times of adversity; 
easily satisfied with outworn institutions and social instability; 
clinging doggedly to an ideal of independence which can have 
meant least to those who championed it most ardently : a people 
who were intelligent and yet incredibly slow in developing any 
political genius, and who surrendered their political independence 
just when they seemed to be learning how to use it. The im- 
potence of Scottish government, the bitter opposition of the 
Scottish commons to the Union of the Parliaments, and their 
subsequent complete submission to mismanagement from West- 
minster, all are highly typical of the Scottish character, as it is 
revealed in Miss Grant’s pages. And they are facts which every 
Scottish nationalist must remember when he urges his country 
to face once again the problem of how to govern herself. 


THE MUSEUM 
GALLERIES 


(Studios) 
Telephone: Temple Bar 3932 








Telegrams : Museumgal 


53 Shorts Gardens, Drury Lane, LONDON, W.C.2 





GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS 
OF FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN 


Engraved in Mezzotint; edition limited to 
signed Artists’ proofs in colour. The 
Publishers have pleasure in announcing the 
completion of this series with the portrait 
of Mary, Queen of Scots. 


The Publishers greatly appreciate and are 
extremely grateful for the untiring patience 
shown by all the subscribers in the delay 
which has been unavoidable in the produc- 
tion of this stupendous work, and whilst the 
Publishers, the Artists and Literateurs 
engaged upon the work have enjoyed 
searching into the realms of history to obtain 
the material necessary to make a success of 
the edition, they feel happy that the issue is 
now completed. Please write for a copy of 
the Illustrated Prospectus to be sent to you. 
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An Armistice Novel 


OCCUPIED TERRITORY 
By ALICE RITCHIE 


Sketch: ‘The story itself is exquisite, and the scene 
in which Christina declares her love to Michelson, if 
over-subtle, is moving and beautiful.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 7s. 6d. 








Chosen by THE BOOK SOCIETY 
as the Book of the Month 


THE EDWARDIANS 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST 
7s. 6d. 


Signed, limited edition, 125 copies, 25s. 








A novel with a cocktail flavour 


DAWN ON 
MONT BLANC 


By WILFRID BENSON 




















Must England 
Lose India? 


LT.-COL.ARTHUR OSBURN,D.S.O. 


This book endeavours to rectify 
some of the fundamental causes 
of the present Indian unrest, which 
the author, with many years’ 
service in India, attributes largely 
to the behaviour of many of the 
Public School trained English to 
the natives. He also attacks the 
tyranny of the local police, the 
exportation of foodstuffs, and dis- 
poses of Katherine Mayo’s slanders 
on the Indian character. 









































John o London's Weekly: ‘The book has humour and a 7s. 6d. 
pleasantly acid wit; by no means an ordinary novel.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION, 7s. 6d. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Our Debt to Greece and Rome—The Greek Fathers. By James 
Marsnatt CAMPBELL. Love of Nature among the Greeks and 
Romans. By Henry Rusuron FarrciouGH. Harrap. 5s. each. 


This always interesting series from the United States includes 
some excellent books, but occasionally the writers are hampered 
by lack of space. This is true here of the Greek Fathers, the most 
distinguished of whom only secure brief notices. Their lasting 
contribution to religion was their adoption of the pagan philosophy 
which St. Paul denounced. Arianism is dull to-day. Under 
** Athanasius ”’ nothing is said of the Creed which bears his name 
in our English Prayer Books. Basil, his successor, was at Athens 
not only with Gregory of Nazianzus, but also with Julian, whose 
views brought out much patristic eloquence. This Gregory figures 
in the Greek Anthology, but his epigrams are of little note to-day. 
The most striking Father for the best literature of the West in 
after-years was ‘‘ Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite,’’ of whose 
name and date we know singularly little. The volume bears the 
Roman Catholic imprimatur. Prof. Fairclough has made a very 
good selection of typical passages from Greek and Latin illustrating 
the love and observation of Nature. Greek at its greatest, apart 
from Euripides, was less distinguished in such references than in 
earlier and later periods. In Latin Lucretius stands alone as a 
poet of science. Catullus, lover of mountains, and Virgil with his 
extraordinarily wide sympathies have an outlook which seems 
almost modern. England, notable for its study of Nature, owes 
little to classical reminiscence of the sort and we are astonished 
when the Epilogue declares that “ all the varied tones ”’ heard in 
English literature up to the present “ can all be detected in the 
various phases of Roman and Greek thought.’’ Where is St. Paul 
with the creation travailing and groaning; where is Wordsworth’s 
*‘ impulse from a vernal wood,’’ teaching him more than all the 
sages; where is all the lore due to Darwinism? The mystic 
pantheism of Marcus Aurelius might have helped to bridge the 
gulf, but it is not mentioned. 


The Dinosaur 
12s. 6d. 


in East Africa. By Joun Parkinson. Witherby. 

In his account of the great discoveries of dinosaur bones at 
Tendaguru, Tanganyika Territory, Dr. Parkinson seems to have 
been in two minds whether to make it a popular story or a 
scientific record; and his book, though instructive, is somewhat 
patchy. The illustrations moreover are far from illustrative. We 
are given two or three imaginative reconstructions of dinosaurs 
in the flesh from skeletons discovered in America; but we are not 
given even skeletal reconstructions of the great Tanganyika 
reptiles. There are photographs of bones it is true, but not even 
an Owen could visualise the skeleton from them. Dr. Parkinson 
describes the great cemetery of reptiles, which was first discovered 
by the Germans in the years prior to the war, and gives us an 
admirable account of bone hunting and excavation as it is now 
conducted. He then tells us of the various species of dinosaur 
that are represented in the cemetery; gives us a really graphic 
description of the world in which they lived, some 60,000,000 years 
ago; and concludes with brief accounts of the various theories 
which have been advanced to account for the simultaneous extinc- 
tion of the monstrous brutes in all parts of the world. 


The Unfortunate Traveller. By Tuomas Nasu. Verona Society. 18s. 

The Unfortunate Traveller has already been reprinted three 
times in the last five years, and it might be thought that it was 
somewhat rash to venture on yet another edition. But this volume 
is so beautifully produced that it is impossible not to welcome it 
for its appearance alone. This is not, however, a case of bestowing 
a fine dress on the child of an unworthy author: for Nash, that 
typical Elizabethan, exercises a perennial appeal with his flam- 
boyance, his brilliance and his irresistible sense of fun. The 
Unfortunate Traveller is the first novel in English Literature, 
and derives from the Spanish picaresque romances. But it out- 
shines its origins and makes Lazarillo de Tormes, for instance, 
seem pale by comparison. ‘‘ All that in this phantasticall Treatise 
I can promise, is some reasonable conveyance of historie, and 
varietie of mirth,’’ says Nash in his dedicatory epistle; and that 
promise is amply fulfilled. This edition is decorated by Haydn 
Mackey, and his illustrations are admirably in keeping with the 
riotous and fantastic spirit of the author. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


T is strange that all Beethoven’s pianoforte concertos have 
| not yet been recorded, but this month it is good to find 
a satisfactory recording of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Con- 
certo No. 3 in C minor, played by Mark Hambourg and 
orchestra, conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent. It is a clear, 
straightforward recording of a composition that is one of the 
glories of music (H.M.V., four 12-in. dises, C 1865-8). 
Tchaikovsky’s Pianoforte Concerto No. 1 in B minor has 
often been recorded, but the recording by Solomon and the 
Hallé Orchestra, conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty, issued 
this month can hold its own with any of them (Col., four 12-in. 
discs, LX 19-22). 





There are several good new solo pianoforte issues, but the 
best of them all which I recommend strongly is the recording 
by Benno Moiseiwitsch of Brahms’s Variations on a theme by 
Handel (H.M.V., three 12-in. discs, D 1828-1830). I don’t 
always admire Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s playing, but here it js 
admirable in tone, well-balanced and beautifully clean. This 
is one of the best pianoforte records that have been issued 
for some time, better far, for example, than some recent Cortot 
records. Mischa Levitzki gives a brilliant performance of 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G minor, Op. 23, No. 5, and 
Schubert’s ‘‘ March Militaire’? (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, 
D 1809), which will find admirers; but I cannot understand 
how Miss Irene Scharrer came to make the strange choice of 
Liszt’s Paraphrase of Rigoletto (Col., one 10-in. disc, D.B. 76), 
which is hardly one of Liszt’s most successful arrangements, 


* * * 


Among the orchestral records is a new recording of Mozart’s 
Symphony in G minor, conducted by Bruno Walter and the 
Berlin State Orchestra (Col., three 12-in. discs, DX 31-38), 
This recording of one of Mozart’s finest symphonies can be 
recommended. 

None of the English companies have recorded Bruckner, 
which is in keeping with our general neglect of this composer, 
but this month there is a record of the Scherzo from Bruck- 
ner’s Symphony No. 4 in E flat, known as the ‘‘ Romantic” 
Symphony (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, C 1789). One would have 
thought that a wealthy company like the H.M.V. could have 
risked recording the whole symphony while they were at it, 
but this charming Scherzo is better than nothing. 

A really fine recording of the Fire music from Wagner's 
Die Walkiire is always worth having, and Albert Coates 
secures a very effective performance from the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, D 1797). An attrac- 
tive and less hackneyed issue is Handel’s ‘‘ Alcina ”’ Suite, 
played by William Mengelberg and the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra (H.M.V., two 12-in. discs, E 548-9). 

English music is represented by Elgar’s ‘‘ Salut d’Amour ” 
and “‘ Carissima,’’ two charming pieces played by Sir Edward 
Elgar and orchestra (H.M.V., one 10-in. disc, E 547), and 
another work by a living composer is Arthur Honneger’s 
much-discussed ‘‘ Pacific 231 ’’ (Parlophone, one 12-in. disc, 
R 20108). This musical representation of a great railway 
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LIADOFF 


Eight Russian Fairy Tales. London Symphony Orchestra 
under Albert Coates. H.M.V. (Foreign) DI811-12. 
12 ins. 6/6 each. 


*PROKOFIEFF 
“Classic” Symphony. Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under Koussevitsky. Victor 7196-7. 12 ins. 10/9 each. 


RAVEL 


Menuet Antique. Lamoureux Orchestra under Albert 
Wolff. Polydor 566032. I2ins. 6/6. 


SCHUMANN 
Overture, “ Manfred.” Op. 115. 
Orchestra under Prof. Schillings. 
P9484-5. 12 ins. 6/6 each. 


* Available shortly. 
Send a post card to-day for our new May List. 
FULL STOCKS of INSTRUMENTS and RECORDS by the LEADING MAKERS 


Berlin State Opera 
German Parlophone 
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Exhibition of Historic 


WEDGWOOD 
WARES 


Heal & Son have the honour to invite you to an 
Exhibition of Wedgwood Ware they are holding to 
mark the bi-centenary of the famous master potter. 


The Exhibition will include pieces lent by H.M. 
The Queen and by the Wedgwood Museum 
at Etruria. There will also be reproductions 
of old and many examples of new Wedgwood 
pieces forsale. May29toJune27. Admission ‘ree. 


HEALS 


MANSARD GALLERY 


193-198 TOTTENHAM COURT RD., LONDON, W.I 











DINNER BUILDING 
ALSO. LUNCHEONS AND SUPPERS 


a book of entertaining and practical instruction 
in the Noble Arts of cooking and eating, written 


by W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE 
With a Preface by GILBERT FRANKAU 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence net (by post 3/9) 

For those who like to eat well without monotony ; to eat good food 
deliciously and imaginatively cooked and served; who seek excitement 
and variation in their meals, this book will be a guide, companion and 
friend. It is planned for the requirements of smaller establishments, 
and the recipes are almost all simple and inexpensive. 

Of all Booksellers or the Publishers 
B. T. BATSFORD LTD., 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 
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SOMETHING UNIQUE IN TRAVEL FOR 1930!! 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 


LAND CRUISES 


BY RAIL AND ROAD 
Weekly from MAY 5 to SEPTEMBER 22. 
First Class Rail, Motors, Hotels. 
Sightseeing Fees and Gratuities. 
SIX DAY TOURS — 12 GUINEAS. 


Tour No, 
E Oxford, Gloucester, Wye Valley, Hereford, Cambrian Coast, 
Vale of Llangollen, Shrewsbury, Shakespeare Country, etc. 
2. Torquay, South Devon, Dartmoor, Cornish Riviera, 
Land’s End, Plymouth, etc. 
3. Bath, Cheddar Gorge, Exmoor, “ Lorria Doone” Country, 
Westward Ho! Torquay, etc. 





- A GW.R. REPRESENTATIVE WILL 
ERSONALLY CONDUCT EACH TOUR. 
The Supt. of Line, G.W.R., Paddington Station, W.2, 
will send all information to any address upon application. 
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The 
Economics 
of 


‘Tailoring 


Here is an everyday problem! If Tailor “A” pays 
“*X” per yard for the finest materials obtainable in the 
country, employs only the most skilled craftsmen at the 
high average wage of “‘ Y” per week, has workshop and 
offices in one of the most exclusive and expensive quarters 
of the West End and hesitates to suggest to his customers 
payment within two or three years, what will he charge 
for a suit ? 


The answer, put bluntly, is surely, “ As much as he 
can get!” 


Now Tailor “ G” pays the same as Tailor “ A” for the 
finest materials, employs the most skilled craftsmen, 
but does all the measuring, cutting and fitting himself, 
or rather themselves, because Tailor “G” is the 
Brothers Goss. And Tailor “ G’s ” premises are modestly 
situated on the first floor of a house in Newgate Street, 
whilst, again in contrast to his West End contemporary, 
he always asks even his oldest customers to pay cash. 


Premises, credit and ‘“‘ overheads ” have nothing to do 
with the quality and good taste of tailoring. They do, 
however, affect charges—and more than you think, 
perhaps. Clothes of distinction, quality and the finest 
workmanship down to the smallest detail can be, and are, 
made in Newgate Street by the Brothers Goss, who have 
practised their art, one for thirty, the other for twenty 
years. 


They serve a great many “ New Statesman” readers 
and the usual charge for a lounge suit is from Seven to 
Ten Guineas, according to the materials chosen. The 


tailoring standard is the same, no matter what materials 
are used. 


These are the plain economics of Goss Tailoring. 


City 8259. Opposite Post Office Tube Stn. 


GOSS 


T. Goss and Company 
Tailors for Gentlemen 


15 Newgate Street 
London, E.C.1 
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train crossing the American Continent is effective, but it is 
not the sort of work that improves on frequent hearing. Other 
Parlophone records are an _ attractive selection from 
Smetana’s The Bartered Bride (Parlophone, one 12-in. disc, 
E 10981), and Borodin’s “‘ Prince Igor ’’ Dance No. 17 (Parlo- 
phone, one 12-in. disc, E 10979), the latter conducted by Issai 
Dobrowen and the Berlin State Opera House Orchestra. 


* * * 


The best of the vocal records is a fine recording of ‘‘ Gia 
nella notte densa ’’ and ‘‘ Ed io vedea ”’ from Verdi’s Otello, 
sung by Margaret Sheridan and R. Zanelli, with La Scala 
Orchestra, conducted by Carlo Sabajno (H.M.V., red label, 
one 12-in. disc, D.B. 1395). Elizabeth Schumann is rather 
wasted on such trifles as Zeller’s ‘‘ Sei nicht bés” and 
‘‘ Nightingale Song,’’ charmingly though she sings them 
(H.M.S., one 10-in. disc, E 552). Mr. Paul Robeson records 
“*Go down Moses,”’ *‘ I stood on de ribber”’ and “ Peter, 
go ring dem bells ’”? (H.M.V., one 10-in. disc, B 3381). 

Other records worth special mention are Bach’s Toccata in 
F, played by Anton van der Horst on the organ of the Central 
Hall, Westminster (Col., one 12-in. disc, DX 36), and Pablo 
Casals’ playing Mendelssohn’s “‘ Song without words ”’ in D, 
Op. 109, Dvorak’s ‘‘ Songs my mother taught me” and 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘‘ Flight of the Bumble Bee ” (H.M.V., 
one 12-in. red label disc, D.B. 1399). 


* * * 


Among the lighter music is a good record of Harry Lauder 
melodies, sung by Jock MacGregor (Edison Bell, one 10-in. 
disc, 4997), two Intermezzi, ‘‘ The Grasshoppers’ Dance ”’ and 
‘* Whispering of the Flowers,” played by the band of H.M. 
Scots Guards (Edison Bell, one 8-in. disc, 948), and ‘* Rio 
Rita,” played by Alfredo and Band (Edison Bell, one 10-in. 
disc, 5116). G. P. 


About Motoring 
SECOND-HAND SPORTS CARS 


CORRESPONDENT complains that although several 
A thousand pages are published every week on motoring 
topics, he has read omnivorously for several years 
without once encountering the particular motoring article for 
which he yearns. His passion in life is speed; but as his purse 
is shallow, and he may never be able to afford a new car of 
really lively performance, he muses eternally on buying some such 
projectile as a Bentley in its fourth year. Motoring authors, 
he complains, evince little sympathy with him and his kind 
(for he is sure that there are dozens of other enthusiasts con- 
fronted with similar problems). I therefore proceed to remove 
the reproach of my tribe. 


ad * * 


Wise men buy horses with extreme caution. They buy 
second-hand cars with far more caution than horses, since a 
horse’s faults and failings are obtrusive by comparison with those 
of a second-hand motor car. They buy second-hand speed cars 
not at all, unless they are prepared to buy trouble, or have a 
bosom friend in the industry—and at that, a bosom friend of 
that rare type who does not ignore friendship when a deal is 
afoot. This advice may sound cynical, but is nevertheless a 
sound generalisation. Speed cars are usually bought by speed 
enthusiasts, and are consequently driven very hard indeed. 
Moreover, in most cases their speed is based on subjecting most 
of the components to tolerably high stresses—stresses which 
approach the safety limit when the car is freely handled. Their 
owners do not hope or expect to obtain long life from them. 
They accelerate violently; they brake ruthlessly; they skid 
both in cornering and in stopping. Not infrequently they graze 
or hit some obstacle from a gate post to a traction engine. The 
life of the car is a bagatelle to its owner; the lives of the 
passengers are not always of prime importance; the great thing 
is the road performance. There are, of course, owners of speed 
cars who cherish them as a young mother tends her first babe, 
or as a maiden nurses her first Baby Austin. But, on the average, 
the owner of a speed-car loves a scrap, which may imply challeng- 
ing everybody whom he encounters on the road, or attempting 
to travel from Gleneagles to London in ten hours less than a 
train requires. These reckless gentry are seldom meticulous in 
their upkeep habits. When they dispose of a projectile, either 
because they have spent all their money, or because the time 
has come to acquire a more up-to-date vehicle, their discarded 
motor is often tolerably worthless. I well remember visiting a 
certain factory in order to buy a speed chassis. I had almost 


Someeecl 


concluded my bargain at very favourable terms, when I noticed 
a duplicate car in the sales department, which showed signs of 
very slight use. I inquired the price, which revealed a marked 
economy on the cut figure asked me for a new chassis. ‘* Don’t 
have it,” whispered the sales manager; “it hit a Coventry 
tram last week on its first trip; we asked the undergraduate 
owner a bottom price for reassembling everything on a new frame, | 
but he saw it would pay better to sell it as it stands.” va 


* * * 


If caveat emptor is a necessary maxim for the purchaser of 
fast cars which are two or three years old, the careful buyer 
may, nevertheless, find his bargain. One or two cars—notably | 
the Bentleys—are sold under prolonged guarantees. The | 
Bentley guarantee is actually good for five years, though the 
makers do not transfer it to a new owner within that period 
until their inspector has vetted the car; obviously, a 1926 
Bentley, to which the makers definitely attach one year’s 
guarantee, is a good bargain at the market price—in this case 
round about £400, varying with the type and condition of its 
coachwork. Quite a number of firms—Barclay, Wyse, and 
others—specialise in the sale of second-hand sporting cars. It 
would not be safe to assume that they make a uniform practice 
of reconditioning such cars. It is, nevertheless, a fact that it 
no longer pays a reputable firm to pass on without test or 
examination any second-hand car received in part payment. 
Such a resale may involve the firm with an aggrieved customer, 
whose evil testimony will neutralise the effects of hundreds of 
pounds spent in advertising. It is a growing custom in the } 
second-hand trade to subject valuable second-hand cars to a 
very tolerable overhaul. I remember one case in particular: a 
three-year-old Bentley was taken by a London dealer in part 
exchange for another car; his buyer had been a little rash, and 
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Just Published 


ACES AND KINGS 


An Aid to Auction Bridge 
by STANLEY HARRIS 





A valuable aid to new trains 
of thought in playing hands. 


3s. 6d. net. 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH LIMITED, 
15 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 
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1 TRAVEL, HOTELS 
REFORMED INNS 
t INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
y | 17 PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
e | Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). Better than 
e, P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. ’ 
ASTBOURNE. — 2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High - class || @ \ alet bf 
Vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. Full particulars on request.—Mrs., 
; P. H. RoGers (Cookery diploma). 
t | EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W. Vegetarian Guest House. Quiet, With proper care, 
t sunny situation on outskirts of town. Tennis, Bathing. Additional house opposite 
a ; for summer months.—Mrs, WYNNE. clothes look better and 
y 
he ' ANDERSTEG, Létschbergline, a —_ ~— in last longer and we can 
' ilw 10ote. _xce le C ' “ @ 2 4 pe > ve 4 < 
he | ao, tenes Gas oe a eee ee _ hcpathos.: care for them even 
- ATH. }-hr. by tram. Vegetarian Guest House. Lovely garden better than a good 
~ and view. Tennis. River boating and bathing.—G. ToLLEMacue, Batheaston. valet For 6/6 we clean 
rs - > 
2 OURNEMOUTH’S FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE, Loughton- 
= hurst, West Cliff Gardens; Best Position; all that is necessary for complete rest press and generally 
7 or comfortable holiday. rejuvenate a complete 
It USTRIAN TYROL. Mountains, pinewoods, glaciers; sun, peace, suit so that it looks 
. flowers; Mivy and June specially beautiful—Miss ANnpREw, Pension Waldrast, . 
1¢ce Mieders-in-Stubaital. like new. 
it Se 
or 
2 RESTAURANT May We Send You One? 
MELETTES as in France. Really nice cooking. A charming : 
"ak little restaurant, English, but Continental in style. Open midday until midnight. We would like to send you a 
me Social and dance club adjoining. Mrs. Coox’s, 12 Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus, copy of “ Isn t it True ? ” a 
a . little book about our Service 
>a . . . 
“ge FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED which is rather different from 
art ee Old farmhouse, quiet ane vain, Lenten 30 miles, an ordinary advertising booklet. 
; oti r bedrooms, kitchen, scul , bath, modern inage, 2 stairs. 
and son ang Manav Jaap aaa mr (uses near cliar-—Weneasy, Wiste al, May we send you one? 
— High Roding, Dunmow. BEANS te Ia 
E EMBROKE COAST. Exceptionally roomy Bungalow to let, e 
= P furnished, July to 7th Aug., and Sept, onwards, Five bedrooms, sitting room, 
= F sunlounge with Vita glass, Sea frontage, Garden, Garage,—LraRep, Elmstone td 
= Hardwicke, Cheltenham, 
= s 
= O LET. Aug. 4 weeks; Cottage; Furnished; 2 rec., 3 bedrooms 
= (sleep 5). ion tose n. Quiet. 3 gms. per week.—Doste, Maids Moreton, Head Office and Works : 
= Buckingham Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, E.17. 
= O LET. Small self-contained flat; £125 p.a.; Bloomsbury; 1 sit- Branches and Agents almost everywhere. T.11 
= ting, 1 bed, kitchen and bathroom,—-Box 646, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
= Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
= } LAT VACANT: 3rd floor, 21 Upper Berkeley Street, W.1. (apply 
2 “ King ”’ bell) ; inclusive rent £150. 2 rooms, kitchen and bathroom, 
= THE FUTURE OF EMPIRE TRADE. Ni Ss P C C 
= Read this new book of facts by J. E. Ray, former ol = a a a 
= Trade Commissioner for Canada, and the fine — ‘. 
2 ming up of the case for Empire Trade. 2/- net from _ F P f 
= a bookseller, or 2/2 by post direct from - air lay or 
= ’ s 
S PITMAN’S, PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 2. Every Child 
2 
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410 GRANDS PRIX 


STANDARD °f the WORLD 


FROM ALL HIGH-CLASS JEWELLERS 


™> \ 
The Prince of Wales’s New Year Appeal. 


“I appeal 
fo the men and women of our Empire to give generously in support 
of this great service—the Life-boats. 1 appeal not only as 
President of the Institution, but as Master of the Werchant 
Navy and Fishing Fleets.” 








Edward P. 
EACH YEAR WE NEED 1 3,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to maintain the Service. Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will ? 


The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Onorary Treasurer. ecretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 








AIR PLAY—the Birthright of every child—is 
still denied to many. 


For every case of brutality and neglect which finds 
its way into the Newspapers, hundreds of others are 


disposed of without publicity through the wise and 
sympathetic aid of 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


O less than 259 “Children’s Men,” scattered 

throughout England, Wales and Ireland, are 
seeking to ensure FAIR PLAY for those whose 
present happiness and future well-being are menaced 
by vicious or ignorant parents or guardians. 


HAVE YOU EVER HELPED? 


Please send a SPECIAL GIFT to 
William J. Elliott, Director, The 
N.S.P.C.C., Victory House, Leicester 
Square, London, W.C. 
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when the Bentley people were asked to transfer the guarantee, 
their engineer flatly refused, unless some £60 worth of work was 
first executed. The dealer made the necessary repairs. It is 
quite a simple matter for a dealer’s buyer to verify the general 
condition of a used car. He may decide that £50 should be 
spent on the chassis, before it can be resold without risk of 
prejudicing its new owner against the firm. He will reduce his 
exchange offer by £50; and if the owner manages to wring £50 
more out of a rival dealer, he will have no regrets. Either his 
rival will do the work, and get a name for overcharging, or else 
his rival will sell the car as it stands, and get a name for supplying 
cars which are not fully roadworthy. If the safest method of 
securing a good second-hand speedster is to buy a car with a 
transferred and unexpired guarantee, the next safest way is to 
buy from a reputable dealer. To buy such cars from private 
owners is to ask for trouble, unless one has full personal knowledge 
of the car’s history. 
x * 

The difficulty of selecting a make need not be dealt with, as it 
is precisely similar to the corresponding difficulty in buying a 
new car. Bentley, Alvis, Lagonda, Delage, Ballot, Invicta— 
de gustibus non disputandum. Neither, of course, is it any use 
to tell the speed enthusiast that there is no particular reason 
for buying any sports car nowadays, so long as travel on British 
roads is the objective; a four-speed straight eight Hillman, 
which is a gentlemanly touring vehicle, can hold its own with 
almost any other car almost anywhere on British roads, when 
once its engine has been thoroughly run in. R. KE. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


WO business trips abroad during the present month 
j have not served to remove a feeling of general 
the exception of France, 
the unemployment problem appears to loom largely 
throughout all Europe. In addition to the fall in commodity 
prices, and the so-called over-production, it is evident that 
the process of rationalisation that has been going on in 
industry is largely swelling the ranks of the unemployed. 
Last year two of Germany’s biggest banks, the Deutsche 
Bank and the Disconto-Gesellschaft, joined forces. As a 
result, what is perhaps the finest business building in Cologne, 
that of the Schaffhausen Bank, which used to house several 
hundreds of clerks, is empty. This bank was a subsidiary of 
the Disconto-Gesellschaft, but owing to rationalisation neither 
the premises nor the bulk of the staff are required. As a 
consequence of the merging of the two banks, some 
hundreds of duplicate and overlapping branches are being 
closed, and this necessitates the dismissal of a large clerical 
force. Up to the present nearly four thousand of the clerical 
staff have been thrown out of employment, and although 
it is customary to pay them one year’s salary as compensa- 
tion, there is little prospect of the majority of these people 
finding work, for they are plainly superfluous, and there are 
no new banks to absorb them. The fact that so many build- 
ings become vacant tends to keep back new building, and 
thus reduces employment in that industry. For instance, the 
Schaffhausen building in Cologne was purchased last week 
by the Cologne Chamber of Commerce, which had outgrown 
its old home, and in the ordinary course of events wouid 
have been compelled to build large new premises. 


* * * 


depression, for, with 


The Hamburg-America Line and the Norddeutscher Lloyd, 
Germany’s two great shipping companies, have each a fine 
establishment in the best portion of every German city olf 
importance, and separate agencies throughout the world. 
These two shipping giants (it will be recollected that the 
Norddeutscher Lloyd is the owner of the Europa and the 
Bremen) have now entered into a fifty years’ agreement 
whereby they will be operated as one concern. As bookings 
for a fleet of two million tons can be done with the same 
space, and with practically the same staff, as for one million 
tons, this new example of rationalisation will involve tiie 
dismissal of many more officials. 


* * * 


Obviously, these reorganisations result in more economical 
working, and increase the competitive power of the under- 
takings concerned, but the first result is to increase the 
number of unemployed. It seems to me that in Germany 
the bulk of the work has been done in the shape of rationali- 
sation of production, so far as relates to improved machinery, 
the bringing under one management of different under- 
takings and the closing down of the least efficient, and that 
the next stage has now been reached in the direction of 
rationalisation of the administrative side. Taxation in 
Germany is terrific—much greater in proportion to income 


than in this country. People who write that our taxation 
is the greatest in the world must be ignorant of the basis 
of German taxation, and if they make comparisons at all, 
probably bring into account only the German federal taxes, 
By the time the German professional man or merchant has 
paid his taxes to the federal government, the State Govern- 
ment and the city, he has very little left. The doctors of 
Cologne have been protesting against a municipal tax, which, 
they state, on an income of £1,000 per annum, alone amounts 
to £725! The feeling of défaitisme that is prevalent in our 
own business circles is even more pronounced in Germany, 
and, as a banker said to me, ‘‘ A restoration of confidence 
will have to come from abroad in the shape of investment 
of capital in Germany.’’ If the Reparations Loan is a suc- 
cess, this may prove to be the turning point. Certainly 
British achievements are held in high esteem in Germany, 
In every town I visited, both Bernard Shaw’s Apple Car 
(under the title of the Emperor of America) and R. 
Sherriff’s Journey’s End (under the title of The Other Sid. 
are being performed, whilst Edgar Wallace in German 
translation is ubiquitous. 
* * * 


Even prosperous Holland is feeling the effect of the fall 
in value of the commodities produced in the Dutch Indies, 
the spending power of the people being restricted in conse- 
quence. I was surprised at the interest and concern with 
which the Dutch business and financial community view our 
difficulties in India. They say that these have a direct 
repercussion upon the state of affairs in their own colonies, 
and allege that Communism is making unpleasant headway 
there. It was gratifying to observe both in Amsterdam and 
the Hague the effects of our Cotton Week, the new Man- 
chester fabrics being conspicuously displayed in the windows 
of the leading stores. It was interesting also to find promi- 
nently displayed in a country which gets from its own colonies 
all the tea it requires, Peacock Tea, which is the production 
of the Peacock and Nilambe (Ceylon) Tea and Rubber 
Estates, the shares of which company have frequently been 
recommended in these notes. It was also interesting to 
note that at the smaller picture houses, British silent films 
were as numerous as the American variety, but that at the 
big theatres, which are showing talking films, the latter 
were in the German language. It had not occurred to me 
before that for countries like Holland, Scandinavia and the 
Balkans, the market would not be large enough to justify 
production in the native tongue, and that German would 
be the nearest approach to a lingua franca for these regions. 
In Brussels places of entertainment were very poorly 
attended, and I was told that they do good business only 
on Sundays, there being only sufficient spending power avail- 
able among the masses to fill these places one night in the 
week. This appears to hold good of many other towns on 
the Continent. 


A. Emu Davies. 
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